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HUGH FITZ GRIP AND THE MARTELS. 


from Hutchins’s ‘History of 
Dorset’ (new ed.), Eyton’s ‘ Key to Domesday,’ 
and other works, little or nothing seems to 
have been, so far, found out about Hugh fitz 
Grip, the Norman sheriff of that county, 
deceased before 1086, the date of Domesday 
Book. Prof. Freeman (‘ Norman Conquest,’ v. 
755) mentions Hugh only once, and in these 
words, when drawing attention to the fact 
that the Normans often took possession of 
Church lands where they had only the rights 
of lessees :-— 

“‘ The doings in Dorset of Hugh, the son of Grippo, 
sometimes more ha ily written > are a good 
specimen. He was dead at the time of the Survey, 
but the lands which he had taken from_various 
churches were still held by his widow. Yet even 
the son of Grip made offerings to the Church, taking 
care, however, in so doing to defraud the king.” 

Hugh de Wareham, as he is sometimes 
styled, probably from having the custody of 
the important castle there together with the 
shrievalty, Domesday tellsus, having deprived 
the Abbot of Abbotsbury of his seigneury 
in Wadone, identified by Eyton as Broad 
Waddon, in the parish of gave it 
to the ancient abbey near Havre of Monti- 
villier (“ecclesia S. Marie Villaris monasterii”). 


Referring to‘ Gallia Christiana,’ xi. app. col. 329, 
we find it was really his wife ae made 
this donation to the Norman nuns, robbing 
the English monks. An abstract of her 
charter is given, in which she is styled 
“ Haduidis filia Nicholai de Baschelvilla uxor 
Hugonis de Varhan (Warham) filii Griponis.” 
This gift was made with the consent of her 
husband, her friends, and King William, and 
witnessed among others by “Galfrid Martel, 
brother of the aforesaid Hugh,” and Robert 
de Novilla, probably her first cousin. Here 
the place is spelt Waldun, and Hutchins 
(ii. 764) says it 1s identical with a farm called 
Frier Waddon in Portisham, near Abbotsbury. 
Some interesting genealogical facts are 
revealed by this. Robert Malet, founding 
Eye Priory, in Suffolk, gave to it with his 
consent all the land Walter fitz Grip held in 
Frasingfield, with the mill there (‘Mon. Angl.’ 
i. 356). Walter, it will appear, was Hugh’s 
brother, for a charter by which William 
Martel, King Stephen’s dapifer, gave to Eye 
mig all the land which Osbert de Conte- 
ville held in Acolt is witnessed by Walter fitz 
Grip, avunculus suus (Reg. f. 23). It was this 
William, son of Galfrid Martel, who confirmed 
his father’s gift of Little Blenford (co. Dorset) 
to Clerkenwell Priory (‘Mon. Angl.,’ i. 431) 
when Albreda his mother was made a nun. 
Galfrid Martel gave to Bermondsey Priory in 
1093, with the leave of Galfrid de Magnavilla, 
the land of Halyngbury and the tithes of 
Alferton (7). 640). William Martel, with 
Albreda his wife and Gaufrid his son, gave 
his manor of Snape and Aldebure to Col- 
chester Abbey (24. ii. 894). Galfrid was a 
feudal tenant of Galfrid de Magnaville, 1086, 
and his name is once given in full in Domesday 
Book (ii. 57 4.) in reference to his holding in 
one of the Rodings in Essex. 

The Martels and the Malets were neighbours 
in Suffolk and in Normandy before they came 
over, having been, according to an old saying, 
the two most noble families in the Pays de 
Caux. 

The widow of Hugh fitz Grip is said, with 
great to have been married by 
Alured of Lincoln, to whose heirs the Dorset 
fief certainly descended. This suggests that 
the shrievalty of Dorset and custody of 
Wareham Castle were heritable as well, and 
possibly so derived from Nicholas de Basque- 
ville ; but there is no evidence to show that he 
preceded Hugh or was ever in England. 

About 1087, a year after Domesday, we find 
Alured (described as “ Alfridus de Guarham,” 
7.e., Wareham) witnessing a Lincolnshire 


charter of Ivo Talebois to Spalding Abbey 


(‘Mon. Angl.,’ i. 308). 
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A short tabular pedigree will make all this 
clearer. The only point I wish to mention is 


that Galfrid Martel might have been brother- 
in-law only of Hugh, but this is less likely. 


1. Hugh fitz Grip or=Hawise, dau.=2(?). Alured de Lin- 


— 
Walter fitz Grip, Galfrid Martel,=Albreda. 


de Wareham, sheriff of Nicholasde | colnorde Wareham, avunculus W. frater Hugonis, 
of Dorset, dead 1086. Baschelville. | v. 1087. Martel. vy. 1093. 
Robert de Lincoln, son of Alured, holds=...... William Martel, dapifer=Albreda. 


Wareham Castle for Empress Maud, 1138. i 


The arms of the Martels were three martels 
or hammers, ¢.¢. the weapon; and three 
mallets or hammers, and not the buckles 
they afterwards bore, the arms of the Malets. 
For the latter occur as the arms of De 
Alengon, descended from John de Alengon, 
who married Alice, daughter of Robert Malet, 
of Dunwich. The later arms of the Dallisons, 
three crescents and a canton, were, I suspect, 
the arms of the Blanchards of Laughton, in 
Lincolnshire (a Norman Domesday family | 
neglected by the genealogists), whose heiress | 
one of them married in the next reign. (See 
the valuable notes of Mr. Boyd in Mise. (ren. 
et Her., Second Series, iii. 205.) 

A. ELLts. 

Westminster. 


AN OLD SCRAP-BOOK. 


Aw old-fashioned book belonging to my 
grandfather lies before me, dated on the out- 
side, “Collection, 18th February, 1817.” 
think the making of scrap-books is hereditary 
in my family, for I have heard of, but not | 
seen, a book of scraps belonging to my great- | 

reat-grandfather. I find the taste and) 
‘ashion of eighty years ago ran often to bits | 
of poetry, comic pictures, and so forth. 
come in the book before me on a coloured 
sketch of Tippa-Lee, King of New Zealand 
done from lite by Capt. Finnucane, datec 
1809. He is attired in knee-breeches and 
blue stockings, and has a stick in his hand, 
so that he might easily pass for an Irishman. | 
I pass on to the list of officers of the Royal 
Artillery, who subscribed among them 90/. 6s. 
towards purchasing a piece of plate to be | 

semubed to the Spanish general Alava. The 
ist is addressed to Lord Fitzroy Somerset. 


to King Stephen. | 
a 


tisements, date of year not given, but it is 
issued by Sivewright, contractors, 37, Corn- 
hill, 11, Holborn, and 38, Haymarket. The 
advertisement is in poetry, and the first four 
lines would do for 1898 :— 

All trades complain the times are bad, 

And as to cash—it can’t be had. 

The farmer says his lands lie fallow, 

The chandler cannot melt his tallow, &c. 

Then comes an epitaph from an author 

unknown to me, Jaques de Loxens. It is 
stated that in his book ‘ Les Trois Siécles de 


|notre Littérature’ occurs this | on his 


scolding wife: “Cy git ma femme. Oh, qu'elle 
est bien, pour son repos et pour le mien” 
(tom. ii. p. 250). 
_ If these extracts seem somewhat wander- 
ing, I would add in excuse it is as they come 
out of the book. 
_There is no answer given to the following 
riddle :— 
Come, tell me this riddle without any pother : 
Five legs on one side, and three on the other: 
I'wo eyes in my forehead, and four on my back ; 
One tongue that is silent, and two that can clack. 
The following lines are but specimens of 
courtly poetry, and are printed on old- 
fashioned paper :— 
Vers chantés a Milord Wellington au Capitole, 
le 21 Avril, 181}. 
Frangais, célébrons ce beau jour 
Ou Europe, enfin réunie 
Dans sa noble et sainte harmonie, 
Rend les Bourbons a notre amour, 
Honneur au fils de la victoire, 
De tout Frangais il doit étre chéri. 
Ce noble lord rappelle & la mémoire 
L’ame et les traits de notre bon Henri. 
Still further is a letter written 24 Jan, 
1827, by one of the King’s A.D.C.s, describing 
the Duke of York’s funeral. The writer left 


I next come to a very different matter—an | Woolwich by road at 12.30 a.m., and got to 


almanac for fifty years from 1813, with a plan 
of the town of Cambrai. 
on one sheet, and there is at the bottom, 
“ Dédié trés respectueusement aux Habitans 
de Cambrai aed leur trés serviteur, B. Smith, 
Presonnier de guerre Anglais.” 


There is next one of the old lottery adver- 


It is all in French, | the banner of the white rose. 


Windsor, I think, by 6 p.w. He had to carry 
The funeral 
was over by 10 p.m. and he got home by 
3.3 A.M. the next morning. 

|__ There occurs an interesting return, dated 
| Woolwich, 27 Jan., 1836, of the strength of 
| the Royal Artillery in Spain in December, 
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1813, when it was strongest. Grand total, 
officers 249, N.C.O. and men 7,267, horses and 
mules 5,750. 

I find the programme of a race meeting 
(no date, but after Waterloo) held by per- 
mission of M. le Baron de St. Mart, Com- 
mandant of St. Omer, &e. All the riders’ and 
horses’ names are English. Among the names 
oceur Mr. Fergusson’s Maid of Waterloo and 
Lord Frederick Somerset’s Prince Bladud, 
and Thomas Hunter was clerk of the course. 

There is a curious paper, dated Sandy 
Hook, Devonshire (perhaps the ship’s name), 
17 Nov., 1761, giving a list of articles to be 
placed on board a transport vessel by the 
master, for which 3d. a day is allowed for each 
soldier on board. The list includes scales and 
weights to weigh 140z. to the tb in the case of 
bread and flour. The scale of food per week 
for each officer and soldier was: 28 tb bread 
or flour, 14tb beef, 8tb pork, 1} 1b butter, 
12 pints pease, 2lb rice, 28 gallons water, 
42 jills rum or cyder. 

There is some mystery about the weights I 
cannot fathom, certain measures to be re- 
duced to one-eighth part less than the proper 
wine measure. There were various fittings to 
be supplied. The water was to be used with 
the greatest economy, and no fresh water 
allowed for washing linen, «ec. 

The following is a copy of a form of oath, 
printed on the back of the parchment grant 
of the freedom of Great Yarmouth, about 
1800 or 1801, date not clear. It is a printed 
form :— 

“Thus hear, ye Mayor and all good men, that I, 
——., shall bear faith and truth to the King’s Majesty, 
his heirs and successors, with my body and goods. 
The counterfeiting his Majesty’s seal I shall not see 
nor know, his coin I shall not counterfeit or impair. 
The franchises of Great Yarmouth, the good and 
laudable customs, usages and ordinances of the 
same borough, I shall to my power maintain, obey 
and keep. I shall be at the command of the Mayor 
of the said borough for the time being, when I shall 
be summoned to enquire upon any inquests, either 
for the king, or being parties or otherwise. I shall 
not conceal, colour or cloak any stranger’s goods in 
prejudice of this franchise. I know any traitor, 
spy, thief, or other notable malefactor, I shall give 
notice or warning thereof to the Mayor of this 
burgh for the time being or to his ministers. All 
which I shall truly hold and do for my part. So 
help me God.” 

The following are out of eight verses 
from an old election squib, purporting to be 
written by Mr. Herrick, of West Cotes. There 
is no date to it :— 

True Blue. 
(To the tune ‘ Hearts of Oak.’) 
Ye gentlemen voters of Leicester’s fair town, 
Whose breasts are all firm to King George and his 
crown, 


In hopes of support we address you like men, 
And we swear to stand by you again and again. 
Chorus, Stanch and true, we’re for Blue. 

So are you, and so are you. 

We’re all of a party, ~ 

Hearty friends, hearty, 

Our colour shall ever be 

Only true blue. 

I conclude these extracts with an official 
document which is noticeable for the endorse- 
ment ; apparently in those days such a small 
matter as a subaltern’s leave of absence passed 
in review by the sovereign, though it seems 
to me incredible. 

A stamped leave of a year to go to Great 
Britain, granted by Lieut.-General G. A. 
Eliott, Governor of Gibraltar, to Lieut. 
Charles Abbott, Royal Artillery, dated at 
Gibraltar, 30 Jan., 1778. The endorsement 
on the back is: “Lieut. Abbott’s leave of 
absence from Gibraltar laid before his 
Majesty, and it is his pleasure he should 
return as soon as possible.”—Signed “ P.” 
(at least, I think this is the initial). 

R. B. B. 


Southampton. 


Mrs. Bracecirpite.—I have not seen it 
suggested anywhere that Mrs. Bracegirdle 
and the most distinguished of her many 
admirers, William Congreve, might have been 
cousins. In the will of Richard Bracegirdle, 
of Wolverhampton, in the county of Stafford, 
Gent., dated 28 March, and proved 26 May, 
1677, the testator desires that his wife 
Jane should have during her life the use of 
his household goods, among them being “ the 
two Bedds with the appurtenances that were 
left my said wife after my mother Congreaves 
decease” (P.C.C. 45 Hale). His son and 
executor, Henry, was an Oxford graduate. 
As Mrs. Bracegirdle is said to have been the 
daughter of Justinian Bracegirdle, of co. 
Northampton, Esq., one of her ancestors may 
have been Justinian Bracegirdle (or Bras- 
girdle, as the name is indifferently spelled), 
fifty-four years rector of Great silling in 
that county, who died extremely well-to-do 
25 October, 1625. The curious rhymed in- 
scription upon his brass in Great Billing 
Church is printed in Bridges’s ‘ Northamp- 
tonshire,’ i. 407. As he never married he was 
enabled to leave liberal legacies to his kith 
and kin in the county, besides a large sum 
to the University of Oxford (will in P.C.C, 
136 Clarke). Gorpon CGoopwin, 


Lant Street IN THE BorovGu.—The sale 
and ultimate destruction of a large block of 
old buildings in Lant Street, Borough, warn us 
that one more of the streets immortalized in 
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‘ Pickwick’ will soon be a thing of the past. 
It was here that Bob Sawyer studied medicine 
with Mr. Benjamin Allen, and here that Mr. 
Pickwick was entertained on that memorable 
occasion when Mrs. Raddle, turning rusty, 
raked out the kitchen fire and locked up the 
kettle. Dickens’s description of this street 
as a place where, “if a man wished to abstract 
himself from the world and remove himself 
from the reach of temptation, he should by 
all means go,” is as applicable to the street 
now as it was then. “The whole Borough 
district,” says a contemporary, “swarmed 
with quaint old places more or less identified 
with Dickens and his creations, but they are 
gradually going one by one, and even what 
still remains of the old Marshalsea prison is 
soon to be swept away by the London County 
Council’s Tabard Street improvement scheme.” 
Freperick T. 

“He GoT UP IN HIS sitTinG.”— This ex- 
pression is common on the borders of Wales, 
and means, in ordinary English, “he raised 
himself, from lying down, into a sitting 
posture.” The phrase is a literal translation 
of a Welsh idiom, “Fe gododd ’n i istedd” 
(colloquially), yet it is used by people who 
cannot speak or understand Welsh, and is 
adopted even by English people who have 
long resided on the Welsh border. It puzzled 
me immensely when [ first heard it. 

Joun Hopson MATTHEWs. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


“Pune.”—This is a common word in vogue 
with New England newspapers and an every- 
day expression in the mouths of the Yankee 
folk, whether of high or low degree, though 
seldom mentioned when the temperature rises 
to the 90 mark or thereabouts. It denotes 
a mean-looking or cheaply made sleigh 
or sledge, particularly the primitive kind 
formed by the energy of the farmer-lad from 
rough boards. Inmates of cities also apply 
the word to the large models going on steel 
runners, let by the day or hour by stable 
keepers, seating ten or twenty persons, and 
capable of withstanding hard usage from a 
merry crowd of children or those of older 
growth bent on a winter moonlight outing. 
The Worcester, Webster, and ‘Century’ dic- 
tionaries are all silent as to the derivation of 
the word. Is it of local English origin? It has 
not, [ fancy, an Indian sound. Possibly our 
so-called Pilgrims (as remarkable for their 
ignorance as for their virtues) acquired it 
during their dismal sojourn in Holland. 
But against that is the fact that the word 
is rarely to be met with in New York State, 
where the descendants of the old early Dutch 


immigrants abound. It might, however 
simply be a corruption of the old nautical 
word punt, a flat-bottomed boat, thus matchin 
the singular fashion of calling a demp-conak 
a barge on the part of the rural New Eng- 
lander, betraying his sailor origin. 

J.G.C. 

Boston, Mass. 


Tue INCLINATION OF THE Eartn’s Axts.— 
In an interesting article, contributed to Long- 
man’s Magazine for March, on ‘The Seasons 
of the Year,’ and why there are seasons in 
tropical as well as in temperate climates, Mr. 
Grant Allen begins by expressing some fear 
of “that inconvenient person the astro- 
nomical critic ” with regard to his use of the 
word year, but pleads that he is not con- 
cerned with the different kinds of year, which 
differ in length only by a few minutes. On 
that point explanation was unnecessary ; it 
is understood that a “year” without quali- 
fication signifies a tropical year, on which the 
seasons depend. But later on he falls into 
an error which is not small in amount. 
“Every one knows,” he says, “that winter 
and summer......depend upon the fact that 
the earth’s axis is not perpendicular to the 
plane in which the earth moves round the 
sun, but slightly inclined to it.” This slight 
inclination amounts to 66° 32’. Mr. Grant 
Allen was thinking, not of the plane of the 
earth’s orbit, but of the perpendicular to that 
plane. But even 23° 28’ is scarcely a slight 
angle. W. T. Lynn. 


A Dvurcuman’s Smoxkinc.—In ‘ Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New York,’ book ii. chap. i., 
one reads concerning the building of a church 


| at Rotterdam :— 


** At length, having occupied twelve good months 
in puffing and paddling,...... having smoked five 
hundred and ninety-nine pipes, and three hun- 
dredweight of the best Virginia tobacco, my 
great-grandfather...... laid the corner-stone of the 
church.” 

Now if the manner of Diedrich be adopted 
and the reader proceed to “philosophize” 
upon the facts stated; premising, as to any 
given weight of tobacco, that the number 
of charges and the capacity of the pipes 
are interdependent —the larger the bowl 
and the fewer the charges, the smaller the 
bowl and the more numerous the charges; 
reckoning, too, sixteen ounces to the pound, 
twenty-five charges to the ounce (to brin 
the calculations to an every-day basis), an 
sixteen hours to the smoking day; not de- 
ducting anything for mealtimes and the 
very considerable time spent in churches ; we 


arrive at the following remarkable figures. 
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Hermanus van Clattercop, the said great- 
randfather, must have charged and smoked 
1is pipes 134,400 times in the twelve months, 

368 times each day, 23 times each hour, and 

about once every three minutes. With regard 
to the number of pipes used (they were long 

ones from Delft), and apparently broken 
accidentally or intentionally, it will be seen 
that they averaged three every two days. 

The counsel of prudence in a case of this 

character is not to impugn the veracity of 

the historian, but rather to recognize the 
abnormal faculty of his historical figure. 
ArtuuR MAYALL. 

Pecuniar Cuorrasmus Scorr.—In ‘The 
Heart of Midlothian,’ ch. vii., Scott has the 
following singular inversion in his account of 
the proceedings of the Porteous mob :— 

** Porteous and his friends alike wanted presence 
of mind to suggest or to execute such a plan of 
escape. The former hastily fled from a place where 
their own safety seemed compromised, and the 
latter, in a state resembling stupefaction, awaited 
in his apartment the termination of the enterprise 
of the rioters.” 

Had the narrative been in verse, and had 
the author used “those” for the friends and 
“this” for Porteous, he would have afforded 
an example of a skilled rhetorician illustrating 
a recognized figure, but it is difficult to reduce 
his actual statement within the limits of a 
definition. This is a specimen of the careless 
kind of grace through which, when it pleases 
Sir Walter Scott to adapt Nature herself to 
his purpose, he can place his sunset in the 
east, or accompany a party in a walk across 
a ferry into a glen where their presence is 
urgent. We do not venture to question the 
perfect right of the Magician to do these 
things, but we claim the privilege of recording 
them in an age that is strong in its skill of 
annotation. THOMAS BAYNE. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


EARLY SHAKSPEARIAN Booxs.— As early 
Shaksperian books are so rare, not more 
than half a dozen having been offered for sale 
during the last three years, perhaps a list of 
these works in my possession may interest 
readers of ‘N. & Q. The most important 
book in my collection is a unique, perfect 
copy of the 1611 edition of ‘ Pericles.’ There 
is an imperfect edition, wanting two leaves, 
in the British Museum. There exists such a 
demand for these rare quartos that a leading 
bookseller told me my copy might fetch 
in the auction-room three hundred guineas. 
From a textual point of view the 1600 edition 
of ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ printed 
by J. Roberts, is the most important, and the 
one which I prize the most. The money 


value of these books shows a marked discre- 
pancy. My copy of the above book is perfect, 
with the exception of its being cropped at 
the edges. I gave about forty pounds for 
this copy at the Crawford sale. Now I note 
a second edition of ‘Lord Cromwell,’ 1613, 
offered for sale at te pounds, which 
proves what little knowledge of the contents 
of these books is shown by Shaksperian 
buyers, for surely under no conditions can a 
pseudo-Shaksperian play be considered to be 
worth more than an authentic edition of a 
genuine work :—- 

‘Henry V.,’ 1608, very fine copy. 

‘Richard IL.,’ 1634, very fine copy. 

‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 1637, very fine copy. 

‘Merchant of Venice,’ 1637, very fine copy. 

‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 1630, very fine copy. 

* Pericles,’ 1630, fair copy. 

* Pericles,’ 1635, fair copy. 

Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 1619, fair copy. 

* Whole Contention,’ 1619, fair copy. 

‘Poems,’ 1640, fair copy. 

*Two Noble Kinsmen,’ 1634, very fine. 

‘Merry Devil,’ 1640, very fine. 

‘Birth of Merlin,’ 1660, very fine. 

*Oratu’ [sic], containing the trial episode in the 
‘Merchant of Venice,’ 1596, very fine. 

One hundred discourses, containing the tale of 
the induction of ‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ ‘ Palace 
of Pleasure,’ 1587. 

* Macbeth,’ 1673, very rare; also 1674 edition. 

‘Hamlet,’ 1676, 1683, 1695, 1703, late quartos. 

‘Othello,’ 1681, 1695, 1705, late quartos. 

Lodge’s ‘ Rosalynde’ and Giraldi Cinthio and 
‘Mirror for Magistrates,’ 1610. 

MAURICE JONAS. 

9, Draper’s Gardens. 


Roman Hovuse.—It may be of interest to 
record in ‘N. & Q.’ that on Friday, 25 Feb- 
ruary, Padre Germano, the well-known 
rediscoverer of the famous Roman house 
standing beneath the basilica of SS. Giovanni 
e Paulo, on the Ceelian, having completed 
excavating the baths belonging to it, which 
he had recently found at a lower level, 
personally opened them for inspection. His 
previous excavations had laid bare twelve 
chambers, varying in size, not a few of which 
were decorated with rough paintings repre- 
senting subjects both pagan and Christian. 
There was also the “vinarium,” with dozens 
of wine-jars embedded in situ. These new 
excavations disclose the respective apart- 
ments for hot and cold baths, the locality of 
the furnace, the terra-cotta pipes, together 
with another “vinarium,” full of amphore, 
at the immediate rear of the hot-water 
apparatus, which perhaps seems a rather 
questionable arrangement. Some of these 
amphore bear the Christian monogram 
distinctly upon them. The whole mosaic 
pavement appears intact. I also noticed an 
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interesting brick-stamp, which may add fur- 
ther facts to those already known. We have 
now, therefore, by far the most perfect 
example of a Roman dwelling-house in this 
city, not even excepting the far better-built 
and better-decorated house of Germanicus 
on the Palatine; moreover, one which will 
run no risk of destruction at the hands of 
the modern speculative builder, though it 
may sooutealle become advisable to take 
precautions against pressure of the church 
upon the excavated spaces below it. It was 
not a little impressive while wandering by 
taper-light, aa taking note of these dark, 
long-hidden chambers, pertaining to two 
members of an unidentified family of Chris- 
tians (who were certainly martyred in their 
own dwelling *), to catch the deep monotonous 
chanting of the Passionist monks in the 
medieval basilica above. 
Sr. Crate BappeELey. 


Srr Joun Gaver, Governor or Bompay.— 
In his biographical notice of this unfortunate 
man, in‘ The Diary of William Hodges’ (ii. 
exxxvii-clv), the late Sir Henry Yule could 


only say that he died before 1716. The | 


‘Dictionary of National Biography’ (xxi. 93), 
however, states that “he was certainly 
released by 5 October, 1710. On that day he 
made his will in Bombay Castle, and died 
there, probably in the following year (‘ Pro- 
bate Act Book,’ P.C.C. 1712, f. 64)...... His 


first wife, a Miss Harper, had died in India, | 


and he desired, should he himself die there, 
to be buried in her tomb. His will was proved 
at London by his second wife, Mary, on 17 
April, 1712 (registered in P.C.C. 70 Barnes).” 
That Sir John Gayer died in 1711 is doubtless 
the fact; but that his death took place in 
India appears to be questionable. At any 
rate, in the ‘ Press List of Ancient Records in 
Fort St. George,’ No. 9, 1710-1714, I find 
entered under date 12 March, 1711, the copy 
of a letter from the Governor, &c., at Surat, 
to the Governor and Council, Fort St. George, 
informing the latter, int. al., of “ the despatch 
of the Fleet frigate, the New George and the 
Tankerville with cargo for England, and the 
departure of Sir John Gayer and family.” 
Again, in the same list is recorded the copy 
of a letter, dated 8 May, 1711, from the 
Governor and Council, Bombay Castle, to 
the Governor and Council of Fort St. George, 
in which is mentioned, among other matters, 
the despatch for England of the Blenheim 
and the aforesaid three ships, “and the 


* “In Monte Celio sunt Martyres Ioannes et | 


Paulus in sua domo, gue facta est ecclesia post 
eorum martyrium.”— William of Malmesbury. 


departure of Sir John and his family on the 
New George.” It would seem, therefore, that 
Sir John Gayer died, not in India, but at sea, 
where he was possibly buried. As I can find 
no later reference to him, however, this is 
merely a surmise. Mr. Forrest’s very meagre 
‘Alphabetical Catalogue of the Contents of 
the Bombay Secretariat Records (1630-1780)’ 
throws no light on the subject. 
DonaLp FEeRGuson, 
Croydon. 


“Ir BLOWS RAYTHER THIN!”—A south- 
easterly wind in winter is cold, and folk 
hereabout, when the wind is there, say, “ It 
blows rayther thin!” meaning keen, biting, 
cutting, like the keen edge of a knife. 

Tuos, RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


A Rewic.— The fol- 
lowing item offers its temptation in the 
catalogue of a Holborn bookseller : 

Shakespeare.—One Hair of Shakespeare’s Head, 
mounted on a 4to. sheet of paper, in gilt frame, 
glazed, 2 guineas. This is one of Lreland’s unique 
jand interesting, but impudent impostures. It is 

now from the collection of Ny = Bernhard Smith, 
| Eaton Square, and its whole history is succinctly 
| given on the quarto sheet before us. *‘ Shakespeare’s 

{air enclosed in a letter from 8. Ireland, Junr., to 
| Mr. Bindley, Commissr. of the Stamp Office, 
and sold by Mr. Evans at Mr. Bindley’s sale, Tues- 
day, 8th Aug., 1820.’ Below is the visiting card of 
John E. Hussey Taylor, Esqy., its second owner, 
asking Capt. Bernhard Smith to kindly accept it; 
and above, the words ‘Given to me Aug. 24th, 
1866, by J. E. H. Taylor, Esy. W. J. Bernhard 
Smith.’ 

If a hair known not to be Shakespeare’s is 
expected to bring in two guineas, what would 
a genuine plume of the poet command in the 
curio market?) One or two short ones are, 
perhaps, in existence attached to the mask 
at Darmstadt. Sr. SwitTHr. 


Jews’ Covertnc at Grace.—The intro- 
| duction of new varieties of old customs is 
worth noting in these pages. I therefore 
send you the following from the Jewish 
Chronicle of 28 Jan. :— 

“Freemasonry. — The Installation Meeting of 
the ‘Israel’ Lodge (205) was held on Monday even- 
ing, at the Holborn Restaurant. A novel feature 
at the banquet was the presentation to each guest 
by the manager of a neat black paper cap to be 
worn during the saying of the Jewish grace, thereby 
obviating the unseemly practice of covering their 
heads with their serviettes. Some thousands of 
| these caps have been bought by the management of 
the Holborn Restaurant for the use of Jewish diners. 
The Chief Rabbi has expressed to the manager his 
approval of the novel idea.” 


Georce Brack. 


Glasgow. 
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Qucrics, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“Darmen.”— This word is known to all 
students of Burns, from its occurrence in the 
compound daimen-icker in the lines ‘To a 
Mouse.’ Daimen-icker is explained in the 
glossaries to mean “an occasional ear of 
corn.” Dr. Murray, in ‘H. E. D.,’ says that 
the word da/men is still in use in Ayrshire in 
such a phrase as “a daimen ane here and 
there.” Is the word still known as a living 
word in any other part of Great Britain? | 
should be glad to hear of any instance of its 
use before the year 1785. How did daimen 
get its meaning “ occasional, rare ” | 

THe Eprror or THE 
DraLect Dictionary, 
The Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
[See 8 S. x. 43.] 


“By Jinco.”—In his ‘Notes from a Diary’ 
Sir M. E. Grant Duff states (ii. 63) that 
“Lyulph Stanley called my attention to a 
translation of Rabelais of 1691, in which I 
found the phrase ‘ By Jingo.’” Can any one 
furnish the exact phrase, and inform me in 
what part of Rabelais it is to be found ? 

SUBURBAN. 


“ HIBERNICISM.”—Swift is credited with the 
invention of this word. Where does he use 
it? R. J. 

70, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


“ invented this ad- 
jective? It occurs in no dictionary known 
to me; but it may be seen on one or two 
labels concerning objects in the National 
Museum in Kildare Street, Dublin, and pre- 
sumably in the catalogue of that institution 
where those objects are mentioned. 

PALAMEDES, 


Porems.—Could any of the readers of ‘N.&Q/ 
supply the name of the author of the following 
poems, “Which is the happiest death to die?” 
and ‘ The Place of All’? M. Crossre. 

144, Oakley Street, Chelsea, 8. W. 


Tue Worp “Asceric.”—In reading ‘ Visits 
to the Monasteries of the Levant,’ by Hon. 
Robert Curzon (fifth edition, 1865), 1 came 
across what seems an original derivation of 
the word ascetic. In common, surely, with 
many, I have always fancied the word con- 
nected with acxeév, to exercise. Mr. Curzon, 
however, speaking of Greek monks (p. 20), 


writes : “Of the simple monks, one is called 
ascetic, or aaxyriKos, because he lives apart 
in a oxnty, or cottage.” Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q, inform me whether this is justified? 
Liddell and Scott will be seseced in vain 
for such a word as cxyty. I find in Ducange 
the Latinized form sceta, with the conjectured 
meaning of armarium, a chest or cupboard, 
only one instance being given of its use, viz., 
a sentence in the life of S. Comgall, Abbot 
of Benchor: “Aperiensque jam 38. Fiachra 
scetam suam ad ducendum inde librum bap- 
tismi,” «e. 
Jerome O.S.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 


ABRAHAM NEWMAN, 1736-99.-- Who was 
Abraham Newman, tea-merchant, of Fen- 
church Street? Hedied 1799. How was it he 
bore the same coat of arms as the Newmans 
whose baronetcy was extinct 1747! 

I also seek, for a genealogical purpose, in- 
formation as to Davison, his partner ; Lee, of 
Christchurch, Surrey ; Richard Turner or 
Turnor, of Erith ; Thomas Burfoot, of Bucklers- 
bury ; Anthony Bacon, of Newbury. 

E. Tuoyrts. 

Sulhamstead Park, Berks. 


Tue Diary or Wa. Harrison.—Has any 
one discovered the diary of the late Wm. 
Harrison, J.P., of Rockmount, Isle of Man? 
Wm. Harrison was the author of various 
Manx books, and his diary is supposed to 
have been placed in one of his books. Any 
information with regard to the above would 
be of great service. S. H. H. B. 


CHATEAUBRIAND’s “Larr’ IN WESTMINSTER 
Aspey.—On what tomb did Chateaubriand 
pass the night when, at that time a poor 
émigré, he was accidentally shut up in the 
Abbey? He says in his ‘ Memoirs’:— 

“* After some hesitation in the choice of my lair, 
I stopped near the monument of Lord Chatham, 
at the bottom of the gallery of the Chapel of the 
Knights and that of Henry VII. At the entrance 
to the steps leading to the aisles, shut in by folding 
gates, a tomb fixed in the wall, and opposite a marble 
figure of death with a scythe, furnished me a 
shelter. A fold in the marble winding-sheet served 
me as a niche; after the example of Charles V., I 
habituated myself to my interment.” 

On the occasion of my last pilgrimage to 
the Abbey, some years ago, I endeavoured to 
identify the tomb from this description, but 
could not satisfy myself that I had done so 
correctly. The “marble figure of death with 
a scythe” was my chief landmark. Is not 
this one of the figures of the beautiful 
Nightingale tomb !—although I am sure that 
Death is here armed with a spear or javelin 
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rather than with a scythe. As this monu- 
ment was, I think, erected in 1761, it must, 
of course, have been in the Abbey during the 
period of Chateaubriand’s exile. If any one 
would kindly identify the “lair” for me 
I should feel much obliged, as I have no 
access at present to any work on the Abbey. 
S. A. D’Arcy, L.R.C.P. and 8.1 


Rosslea, Clones, co. Fermanagh. 


Batu Appte.—A few days ago a friend 
came across the term Bath apple in the course 
of his reading and asked me for a definition 
of it. I referred to all the dictionaries at my 
command (including the ‘ Historical English 
Dictionary ’), but could find no trace of the 
word. Can any of your erudite readers give 
a definition of the word, which has escaped 
Dr. Murray ? BIBLIOPHILE. 


FamiLy or TREUTHFEILD.—This uncommon 
name occurs (A.D. 1719) in the will of John 
Scattergood, of Madras, merchant (P.C.C. 
Richmond 132), in which Elihu and John, 
sons of Elizabeth Treuthfeild, are named 
executors. The will was executed in Canton. 
I should be glad to hear if anything is known 
of these people, and if the name Treuthfeild 
still survives; and, if so, in what part of the 
country. B. P. Scarrercoop. 

19, Grove Road, Harrogate. 


Latin Eprrapn oN AN ELEPHANT IN Rome. 
—In 1893 or 1894 a letter appeared in the 
Times in which was given the text of a Latin 
=— on an elephant that died in Rome in 
the sixteenth century. I cannot trace the 
letter by ‘Palmer's Index.’ Can any reader 
of ‘N. & help me? Donatp FerGuson. 

5, Bedford Place, Croydon. 


MINISTER OF THE WorD oF Gop.—What is 
the precise signification of this title when 
used as early as 1635? I am aware of its 
later use by, for instance, Hunter, in his 
‘Familie Minorum Gentium.’ A. T. M. 


MANTEGNA.—Can you say whether there 
are any engravings extant of the series of 
paintings of ‘The Triumph of Julius Cesar,’ 
now at Hampton Court, by Andrea Mantegna? 
This set of paintings, in nine parts, each nine 
feet long, was so magnificent that it was 
called Andrea Mantegna’s “ Triumph.” 
suppose in the course of centuries the colours 


had become faded, and it was deemed neces- | 


sary to revive them, for the whole nine 
rts of this once valuable work of art have 
n painted over. We are told this was done 
in the last century ; and so badly was it done 
that the result is distressing to look at. 
There is said to be a drawing by Mantegna 


of one of these nine paintings in the British 
Museum. Doubtless for those who can 
obtain the privilege of seeing this it will be 
a great help in conceiving the original in- 
tention of the great master. But are there 
engravings anywhere to be seen of the 
whole set, done before the spoiling took 
place A. C. 


SHAKSPEARE’'S ‘THE PH@NIX AND THE 
TurtTLe.—What is known of the Sir John 
Salisbury to whose “love and merit” this 
poem, as well as those of Jonson, Chapman, 
and Marston, in Robert Chester's ‘ Love’s 
Martyr’ (1601), was “consecrated”? Can 
the difficulties of the poem be interpreted 
heraldically as well as allegorically ? 

A. R. Bay ey. 

St. Margaret’s, Great Malvern. 


DuckwortH.—I shall be obliged if any one 
can give me the arms of this Lancashire 
family, who lived at Padiham, in that 
county. Gervase Hatfeild, of Stanley, near 
Wakefield, married a daughter and coheir 
of Thomas Duckworth, of ——, Padiham, 
living in 1666. There is a pedigree of Duck- 
worth in Foster's ‘Lancashire Pedigrees, 
but I have not access to it. W. D. Hoy.e. 

13, Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. 


“NOBLESSE OBLIGE.” — 

“Si quid est in nobilitate bonum, id esse arbitror 
solum, ut imposita nobilibus necessitudo videatur, 
ne a majorum virtute degenerent. Boethius, ‘ De 
Consolatione Philosophie,’ iii. 6. 

Is this the original of “noblesse oblige”? 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


“HE PRIZES HIS CUPBOARD.”—This curious 
phrase was frequently on the lips of an old 
nurse whom I knew, and was her way of 
saying that a certain infant had always a 
good appetite. The old Jady was a native of 
Somersetshire. What is the explanation of 
| this saying? Is it “ prizes” or “ prises”? 
Joun Hopson 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Cuemistry.—Who was the learned man of 
old who, being anxious to acquire a practical 
knowledge of chemistry, took pupils and 
| taught it? Can any one oblige by supplying 


[| the name ? A. 


Tue NICHOLSON FAMILY OF THE NORTH OF 
EnGLanp.—In the ‘ Life of Brigadier-General 
John Nicholson,’ of Indian fame, by Capt. 
L. J. Trotter, recently published, I observe 
that the first of his family who came to 
Ireland was the Rev. William Nicholson, 
M.A., in 1589, who was married to a Lady 
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Elizabeth Perey. Can any of your corre- 
— inform me to what branch of the 
Nicholson family he belonged! I find them 
in Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, North Yorkshire, and North Lancashire. 
The family tradition would point to Cumber- 
land, but the marriage with Perey would 
rather = to Northumberland. I should 


be glad also to know who was the Lady 
Elizabeth Percy. Isaac W. Warp. 
Belfast. 


“ KATHERINE KiInRADE.”—Can any one tell 
me whether this incident, as recorded in Hall 
Caine’s ‘ Little Manx Nation’ (p. 95), is his- 
torically correct, and, if so, refer me to any 
authentic sources of verification? The pathetic 
story is too severe a reflection on Bishop 
Wilson to let it pass unchallenged. :. 


‘THe DAUGHTER OF ISLINGTON.’ 
—I have heard it more than once asserted 
that the “Islington ” of this well-known ballad 
is a village in Norfolk, not very far from 
King’s Lynn. What, if any, is the authority 
for this statement ; and are there valid reasons 
for not identifying the place with the better- 
known Islington, which now forms part of 
the London district ? C. 8. JERRAM. 

Oxford. 

[See 5 S. iii. 289; xii. 408, 513.] 


16TH Licut Dracoons.— What were the 
various stations of this regiment between 
1760 and 1800! BERMUDA. 


“Mascot.” — The ‘Century Dictionary’ 
says that mascot is French. I do not find it, 
however, in Littré’s four folios, nor yet in his 
fifth supplementary volume. What is its 
etymology? It was the name of the steamer 
in which I sailed eleven years ago from 
Havana to Florida. James D. Butter. 


Rererence Sovcut.—In one of Wilkie 
Collins’s novels there is an amusing descrip- 
tion of the Lord Mayor of London, contrast- 
ing his official pomp with his social and 
political insignificance. Will any one supply 
the reference ! Anti1-TURTLE. 


Porm AND AutTHOoR WANTED.—Will some 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me where I can find 
a certain short poem whose first two lines 
are as follows 

Behold this ruin, *twas a skull, 
Once of ethereal spirit full. 
Is the author of these lines known ? 
DaLuas GLOVER. 
Kansas, U.S. 
[See 7" S. xii. 481; 8% 8. i. 96; ii. 193.] 


Beplies. 
HEBERFIELD AND THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND. 

S. xii. 504; 9 S. i. 97, 173.) 

SLENDER BILty, likeShylock, Haidée’s father, 
and other well-known members of the pre- 
datory class, had a daughter, who is the 
heroine of an unfinished poem called ‘The 
Fields of Tothill” This fragment, written in 
the manner of ‘ Beppo,’ though declared by 
the author to have been composed before that 
“clever, rambling little story ” appeared, will 
be found in a work entitled ‘The Fancy: a 
Selection from the Poetical Remains of the 
late Peter Corcoran, of Gray’s Inn, Student 
at Law,’ Taylor & Hessey, 1820. According 
to the prefatory memoir, Mr. Corcoran was 
born in 1794 at Shrewsbury, which he 
describes in rather unflattering terms, calling 
it “a town not very celebrated for men either 
of talent or genius, but proverbial for the 
ride and arrogance of its inhabitants, and 
for the excellence of its cakes.” As Corcoran 
left Shrewsbury at a very early age, he was 
wobably a better judge of the confectionery 
for which the town is famed than of the 
character of the inhabitants, and his state- 
ments on the subject must be accepted with 
more than the usual grain of salt. At the 
age of seven he was sent to Shrewsbury 
School, of which he has left a striking little 
silhouette as it existed in the days of Dr. 
Butler. On leaving school he went to Oxford, 
and subsequently entered himself of Gray's 
Inn, where he cultivated the muses with great 
vehemence. It is, of course, known that 
‘The Fancy’ was written by John Hamilton 
Reynolds, the friend of Keats and brother-in- 
law of Hood, and the memoir of Corcoran 
doubtless embodies many of Reynolds’s own 
experiences. Like his hero, Reynolds was a 
Salopian by birth, having been born at 
Shrewsbury in 1796. In 1803, when, like 
Corcoran, he was seven years old, he entered 
Shrewsbury School, his name coming second 
among the entrances of that year.* In 1806 
his family moved to London, and it is remark- 
able that so forcible a picture of school life as 
he has depicted could remain in the memory 
of a boy of ten. 

Slender Billy also figures in a classical 
work of fiction known as ‘Handley Cross.’ 
The reader is introduced to his dog-fighting 
establishment at p. 173, and his subsequent 


* This fact does not seem to have been known to 
= writer of Reynolds’s memoir in the ‘ Dict. Nat. 
| Biog. 
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career is traced in the correspondence of Mr. 
William Bowker (see pp. 177, 217, 288, 348). 
The story is substantially the same as that 
narrated by Mr. Barker at the last reference, 
but it is stated that at the moment of being 
turned off he admitted that he did boil the 
exciseman. The name of “Slender” in this 
account is given as Aberford, and an inter- 
esting family detail is furnished, to the effect 
that Mrs. Aberford could hold and fight the 
dogs when they were too savage for Billy, 
while it was Miss Aberford who “ gave him 
the oftice” when the officers came to arrest 
him on one occasion. Billy was thus afforded 
time to loose his two bears, and turn them 
unmuzzled among the “ redbreasts,” who in 
less than five minutes were flown. These 
traditions seem to have lingered long among 
Westminster boys, and the variations in the 
form of the name show that they were handed 
down orally. Perhaps your valued corre- 
spondent G. F. R. B. could state if Mr. R. 8. 
Surtees, the creator of “ Mr. Jorrocks,” who 
vainly contributed a five-pound note towards 

rocuring a “ hard-mouthed counsel ” for poor 

illy, was a “ Westminster.” 

W. F. Preaux. 

If Sir Walter Besant had taken the trouble 
to look up the trial of William Habberfield in 
the eighty-eighth volume of ‘Sessions Papers’ 
(pp. 443-6), he would have found that the 
forged notes were not provided by the soli- 
citors of the Bank. Lord Albemarle’s story is 
absolutely incredible. What really happened 
was this. Barry, having been seniiel with 
some genuine one-pound banknotes by the 
solicitors to the Bank, was taken into New- 
gate, where his old confederate Habberfield 
was confined. With three of these notes he 
purchased from Habberfield three two-pound 
notes forged on the Bank of England. 

G. F. R. B. 


“Lorp (9 §. i. 47).—Why should 
a bishop suffragan (meaning a bishop without 
diocesan jurisdiction) not be poe a “lord 
bishop”? He seems to me to be exactly in 
the same case with a suffragan of the arch- 
bishop who has that jurisdiction, but has had 
no writ of summons to Parliament. Both are 
“ Domini Episcopi,” as I suppose all bishops 
have been (in Latin style) since bishops were. 
PoLtTiciIaAN feels the difficulty, but tries to 
solve it by saying that the unsummoned 
suffragans, though not peers, are by law “on 
the road to be peers,” and therefore, though 
none but peers should be called lords, they 
who are not peers are reasonably so called— 
an illogical conclusion. By like reasoning, 
certain eldest sons who are by law “on the 


road to be” barons or viscounts should be 
lords, but they are not, and with good reason 
for any one of them, or even of the saic 
suffragans, may never reach the end of that 
road, and never become a peer. POLITICIAN’s 
view—erroneous view, | may venture to 
call it—arises from a confusion between lord- 
ship and peerage, and an assumption of their 
identity. But my Lord George Hamilton 
(to take as a worthy example one of the 
Queen's Ministers) is not a peer, but he is a 
lord all the same. A Lord High Admiral was 
not necessarily a peer; and neither is Mr. 
Goschen, though First Lord of the Admiralty, 
nor Mr. Balfour, though First Lord of the 
Treasury, a peer of Parliament, nor the minor 
lords who own them as chiefs. The Lord 
Chief Justice is a peer, but need not be, and 
so might his defunct brethren of the Common 
Pleas and Exchequer. The latter, indeed, 
was even a “baron,” but no peer ex officio. 
So also are all the puisne judges called “ my 
lord” in court. The Lords of Session in 
Scotland are veritable lords, and bear terri- 
torial titles ; but they are not lords of seat, 
i.e, peers of that kingdom. King Tom 
(Maitland) was Lord High Commissioner of 
the Ionian Islands ; but he was no peer. 
suppose the Archbishop of Sydney, when he 
comes to this land as well as when he stays 
at home, is called “my lord” and “your 
grace,” like archbishops of older mintage, 
not because of any supposed peerage, but 
“of congruity,” as the schoolmen would 
have called it— “by courtesy,” and in 
virtue of the traditionary and prescriptive 
“Dominus Episcopus.” 

Not that all domini have that prescriptive 
right. The Scottish schoolmaster is addressed 
as “dominie.” Doctors of divinity, physic, 
and law have all that same style in Latin— 
Placet ne vobis Domini Doctores? I should 
think you are well satisfied, for here at least 
you have neither had nor desired any other 
title in virtue of your office. ALDENHAM. 


It is a fallacy to suppose that the title 
“lord,” applied to a i belongs to him 
only as a member of the House of Lords. 
There is a spiritual hierarchy as well as a 
temporal peerage, and the one has as much 
right to a title as the other. Just as a priest 
was styled “sir,” so a bishop is a “lord,” and 
graduates are still called “domini” at the 
universities. In Elizabeth’stime the Suffragan 
Bishop of Dover was styled “ My Lord of 
Dover.” Perhaps Po.triciaNn will be better 


satisfied with the following extract from a 
letter written by the Right Hon. R. A. Cross, 
Secretary of State (now Viscount Cross), 
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to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 22 May, 
1874 :— 

“There is ample documentary evidence that the 
predecessors of the present bishops suffragan were, 
np to the disuse al their office in the reign of 
James I., every whit (whether by right or courtesy) 
as much ‘lord bishops’ as the diocesans, peers of 
Parliament.” 

See more in Crockford’s ‘Clerical Directory,’ 
1896, p. lxviii. 

Moreover, the angels of the seven churches 
in Rev. ii. and iii. are commonly understood 
to be bishops, and, according to our English 
Bible, the proper way to address an angel is 
“My lord”; see, e.g., Gen. xix. 18, Judges 
vi. 13, Dan. x. 17, Zech. i. 9, iv. 5, &e. 

W. C. B. 
[Many replies are acknowledged. | 

SaRaGossa SEA (9S. i. 207).—One of the 
most frequent of misprints is that which 
makes “Saragossa Sea” out of Sargasso Sea. 
Of course the printers of the Pall Mall 
Gazette had made this almost inevitable mis- 
take ; and what the unfortunate writer meant 
was that the lake had become covered by 
weed in the manner in which the great tract 
of the ocean which bears the name of the 
Sargasso Sea is covered with seaweed. It 
may be noted that a fine house at Henley- 
on-Thames, which is named after the sea in 
question, is commonly burlesqued by local 
usage in the same way which has caused the 
present query. 

[Many replies are acknowledged. ] 

Morro (8 xii. 509).—The motto referred 
to by Mr. Giynn is Cornish. It means “Bring 
us help, our God.” It may interest West- 
Countrymen to know that a Cornish Society 
has been formed in Liverpool. The honorary 
secretary is J. Sampson, University College, 
Liverpool, the Romany scholar. 

H. A. Svrone. 

The Cornish words “ Dry weres agan Dew 
ny” mean “ Our God is a strong tower.” 

Joun Hopson MATTHEWs. 


WASSHEBROOKE OR GREAT BELSTEAD 
xii. 508).—This is a parish about five miles 
from Ipswich. ‘The Suffolk Traveller, by 
John Kirby, published in 1764, says concerning 
it 

“Within the Bounds of this Parish there was 
formerly another Church, and perhaps a Hamlet 
called Felchurch, or Velechurch, which was impro- 
wiated to the Abbey of Albemarle; and, upon the 

Jissolution of the alien Priories, given to the 
Nunnery of Dartford; and 31 Hen. VIII. granted 
to Sir Percival Hart, with the Rectory and Advow- 
son of the Vicarage of Washbrook. The Vicarage 
of Felchurch was instituted into a.p. 1301, 1314, 
and 1338.” 

Joun H. Jossetyn. 


SyMBoLisM or Cotours i. 167).—This 
is a subject in which I am also interested, and 
should A. 8. P. find any answer to his query, 
I should be very glad of a reference; but 
whether we require the symbolism for the 
same reason may be doubtful. Ecclesiasti- 
cal magazines sometimes give references to 
colours used in the Church at various seasons, 
and there is a great deal about the symbolism 
of colours in such occult magazines as Light 
and Borderland, Mrs. Anna Kingsford’s ‘ Life,’ 
and other books of the same kind. There was a 
curious article in Borderland on the colour of 
thought by a clairvoyant—blue being devo- 
tional or religious thought ; red, anger and 
passion. My reason for wanting a guide to 
the symbolism of colour is that [am a dreamer 
of symbolical dreams, and as colour has much 
to do with them, I wish to understand these 
colours ; but I incline to the belief that colours 
mean various things to different people, so 
that each must make his own dictionary for 
this particular purpose. 

B. FLORENCE SCARLETT. 

A. 8. P. may find sufficient on this subject 
in the last edition of Dr. Cobham Brewer's 
‘Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ 1895, art. 
‘Colours,’ p. 276. 

Nottingham. 


Era IN Monkisn CHronoLocy 
(8 S, xi. 387 ; xii. 421, 466 ; 9 S. i. 10, 92).— 
It is curious that Mr. Anscomsr is still 
unable to see that “ my position would remain 
unaffected, even if he could prove all his 
theses,” and that in saying this I am not “turn- 
ing my back on my own propositions.” He has 
advanced no arguments or evidence that were 
unknown to me when I wrote the note 
attacked by him. The question is not that 
of “ Paschal computation by the use of the 
Dionysian era [read taé/es] in England in 
the seventh century,” but that of the use 
of the era for legal and historical dating. 
Obviously the only way to prove that I am 
wrong is to produce a genuine seventh- 
century English charter or legal document 
dated by this era. In spite of my remark 
that the inconsequent talk about the observ- 
ance of Easter did not concern me, Mr. 
ANSCOMBE now asks me to “re-examine my 
position and provide, at the same _ time, 
reasons for disclaiming (p. 11, col. 2) that [I] 
share the belief” in certain events in con- 
nexion with the Easter controversies, which 
I have not so much as mentioned. The only 
ground for dragging in this recapitulation 
is my remark that I did not claim that 

. . . 
the English use of this era was derived from 
the Papal chancery. What is said about 
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Easter proceeds from Mr. ANSCOMBE’s assump- 
tion that the use of the Dionysian Easter 
tables implies, and is identical with, the use 
of the Dionysian era for the dating of legal 
and historical documents. This assumption 
might have been saved by noting the 
careful way in which the great writers on 
chronology refrain from drawing such an 
apparently obvious conclusion. That it is 
fallacious may be proved by a single instance. 
Mr. ANSCOMBE assumes that because the 
Roman Church used the Dionysian Easter 
tables in the time of St. Gregory,* therefore 
that Pope must have used the Dionysian era 
for dating purposes. Now as a matter of fact 
we know that the Papal chancery did not 
begin to use this era until the tenth century, 
and that Gregory himself dated his letters, 
&c., by the imperial and consular years and 
by indictions.t Moreover, the sixth-century 
Christian monuments at Rome are dated in 
the same manner.{ They yield no instance 
of the use of the Dionysian era. Here it is 
necessary to refer to another fallacy of Mr. 
ANScCOMBE’s—that the dating by indictions 
implies amongst Christians the use of the era 
of the Incarnation, since the “masters of 
computistic "§ take a year of the Incarnation 
as the basis of a calculation to find the indic- 
tion of that year. He has omitted to point 
out that they also give a rule to find the year 
of the Incarnation by means of the indiction. 
Dionysius himself dates the first year of his 
cycle in the Roman legal manner—that is, by 
the indiction and by the consular year||—and 
Beda in his earlier works similarly used the 
Roman system." 


* This, by the way, is only an assumption from 
the later use of the English Church, as is pointed 
out by Krusch (Neues Archir, ix. 114). This 
learned scholar, more careful than Mr. ANscomBeE, 
holds that by Gregory's time the Dionysian com- 
putation of Easter had become the predominant one 
at Rome. 

+ Paul Ewald, ‘Studien zur Ausgabe des Registers 
Gregors I.’ in the Neues Archiv, iit. 49. Similarly, 
a gift of his in 587 is thus dated (Marini, * I Papiri 
Diplomatici,’ No. 89). 

t De Rossi, ‘Inscriptiones Urbis Rome Chris- 
tiane,’ i. iv. papecially noteworthy is the inscrip- 
tion of 565 (i. 501) of “* Gerontius, primicerius 
notariorum sancte ef{c]clesie Romane,” dated by 
indiction and consular year. It was to a pre- 
decessor of this chancery officer that Dionysius 
addressed one of his Paschal letters. The era of the 
Incarnation does not occur in the sixth and seventh 
century Italian deeds in Marini. 

§ These “ masters” merely repeat one of the 
Egyptian “argumenta” or calewi given by 
Dionysius. 

Janus, ‘Historia Cycli Dionysiani’ (Vitem- 
berg, 1715), p. 74. 


{ His ‘De Temporibus,’ written in 703, is dated 


by the imperial year and indiction (cc. 14, 22). 


The following are the only examples 
hitherto cited of the apparent use of the era 
of the Incarnation prior to the time of Beda. 
First we have two sixth-century instances 
given by Jan,* the learned historian of this 
era, which Ideler + rightly describes as 
“ambiguous.” They consist (a) of a cal- 
culation of the age of the world in the 
chronicle of Victor Tunensis from the Crea- 
tion to the Nativity of Christ, and from then 
to 567, and (4) of a note in the life of 
St. Euthymius by Cyrillus that the saint died 
5965 years after the Creation and 469 years 
after the Nativity. Neither of these passages 
roves the use of this reckoning as an era,} 
tor Victor calculates his dates by the consular 
or es years, and Cyrillus records his 
hero’s birth and death in like manner. We 
have next a quotation (c) from Bishop Julian 
of Toledo, written in 686, giving the period 
from the Creation and the Nativity. Here 
again, as Prof. Rihl§ remarks, neither reckon- 
ing is used as an era, since Julian carefully 
explains the latter date by the Spanish era. 
The same remark applies to (d) a Madrid 
MS.|! giving the years from the Incarnation 
to the year 672. All these four instances are 
based, directly or indirectly, upon the cal- 
culation of the age of the world by Eusebius 
and Jerome, and they all distinctly use other 
eras for dating purposes. Next comes (e) the 
562 computus wrongly cited by Mr. Ans- 
COMBE as a work of Cassiodorus. This is not 
a “computus Paschalis,” as stated by Ideler 
and Ruhl, but is merely a portion of the 
argumenta of Dionysius" brought up to date, 


Cf. Mommsen, ‘Chronica Minora,’ p. 226. This 
dating occurs even in his ‘ Chronica’ in reference to 
English events (ed. Mommsen, p. 311), although he 
occasionally uses the era of the Incarnation. This 
work was written in 725. 
* ‘Historia AZre Christiane,’ Vitemberge, 1714, 
24. 
+ ‘Handbuch der Chronologie,’ ii. 375. 
+ This has been already remarked by Jan 
regarding Victor. Jan also notes that it is not 
clear whether Cyrillus here uses the era of 
Dionysius or some other. 

§ Franz Riihl, ‘Chronologie des Mittelalters und 
der Neuzeit,’ Berlin, 1897, p. 199. 

Krusch in Neues Archiv, ix. 121. This is from 

a seventeenth or eighteenth century transcript 
(Krusch, in Pertz’s Archiv der Gesellschaft fir 
dltere deutsche Geschichtskunde, viii. 799). It was 
not until the twelfth century that the era of the 
Incarnation came into general use in Spain (Veues 
Archiv, ix. 121). 


Krusch, ix. 113. This is preserved in an 
}eighth- century MS. in the British Museum 
(Caligula A. xv.), written in England, according to 
the British Museum ‘Catalogue of Latin MSS.’ 
| There is nothing to connect it specially with Italy, 
and Ideler’s inference from its ascription to Cassio- 
dorus that the Dionysian era was in ecclesiastical 
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and therefore proves nothing except the use 
of the writings of Dionysius. There is, in 
addition, a mistaken assertion as to the 
occurrence of the Dionysian era in a sixth- 
century Vatican MS.* Jan truly remarked 
that there is hardly any certain seventh- 
century instance of the use of the Dionysian 
era in public documents.t The progress 
since his time of the scientific study of 
diplomas, &c., justifies us in converting his 
“vix ullum satis certum exemplum” into an 
unqualified negative. This learned scholar, 
moreover, remarked that although it was 
credible that the era might have been used 
for these purposes soon after the death of 
Beda, the “restorer” (‘nstaurator) of its use, 
or even in his lifetime, there was, neverthe- 
less, no instance of such use before the year 
742. With regard to the English instance 
of that year, the council of Clovesho, he 
suggests that the era was then used through 
the influence of Cuthbert, Beda’s disciple. 
Concerning the Frankish councils of 742 and 
744, in which the era is used, he concludes 
that the custom of distinguishing public 
documents by the era of the Incarnation was 
introduced into Germany and Gaul by the 
Englishman Boniface, who presided over both 
these councils.$ 

Ido not think it is necessary to say more 
after this, especially when taken in connexion 
with the testimony of the distinguished 
scholars cited in my former letter, in support 
of the proposition that the occurrence of the 
era of the Incarnation in an English (or, I 
may add, in any West-European) charter or 
legal document prior to Beda’s time is con- 
clusive evidence that such charter or docu- 
ment is a forgery. Lest any one should think 
with Mr. ANscomBeE that in ascribing to Beda 
the credit of bringing this era into use for 
legal and historical purposes, and in holding | 
that his works superseded those of Dionysius, 
I am bringing forward a new and baseless 
theory of my own, I may refer to the very 
strong expressions to this effect of Krusch'| 
and Ruhl. Considerations of space preclude 
me from dwelling upon the weighty evidence 
in a of the second proposition, and 
from dealing with some other points in Mr. 
Anscompe’s letter. But enough has been 


use at Rome soon after the middle of the sixth 
century therefore falls to the ground. 

* Rihl, p. 199, note 1. The reference to Pertz’s 
Archiv, x. 280, is wrong. 

+ ‘Historia Are Christiane,’ p. 28. 

p. 33. 

Ib., p. 35. This was also Mabillon’s view. 
|| Neues Archiv, ix. 115, 136, 167. 
{ Pp. 132, 133, 150, 199. 


| and appearec 


said. I must withdraw from this fruitless 
controversy. W. H. STevEenson. 


PAINTING FROM THE NUDE (9* §. i. 88).— 
Canonicus will find this question discussed 
in a thoroughly fair manner in the late P. G. 
Hamerton’s ‘Man in Art,’ chaps. v. and vi.; 
also in Robert Browning’s ‘With Francis 
Furini, in ‘Parleyings with Certain People.’ 
Regarding his query in reference to Fra 
Angelico, on p. 282 of vol. ii. of Woltmann 
and Woermann’s ‘History of Painting’ it is 
stated, “It is clear that the monk [Fra 
Angelico] had no opportunity for studying 
the nude, and that even his female figures 
are worked from male models.” —_-R. H. M. 


In the ‘Life of William Etty, R.A. by 
Alexander Gilchrist, 1855, this subject is dis- 
cussed, on the whole in a temperate spirit ; 
and some of the arguments for painting from 
the unclothed human form will be found in 
the concluding chapter of the book (vol. ii. 
chap. xxx. pp. 312-333). Etty’s own views 
may be anthasel to some extent from his 
short autobiographical sketch published in 
the Art Journal, vol. xi., 1849. 

E. G. CLayton. 

Richmond, Surrey. 

Upon this subject (and I presume refer- 
ences only are wanted) see what is said in 
‘Struggles for Life,’ chap. x., by W. Knighton, 
LL.D. Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings 


Ruskin has some remarks on this subject 
in ‘The Eagle’s Nest,’ chap. viii., “The Rela- 
tion to Art of the Sciences of Organic Form.” 

Ben. WALKER. 

Langstone, Erdington. 


Braize (9 §. i. 47, 90).— This 
picture was painted by Abraham Solomon, 
in the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion of 1858, numbered in the Catalogue 454. 
Mr. Ruskin, speaking of this artist’s picture 
of the year 1855, said, “ It seems better than 
most of its class in the rooms.” And the 
critic of the ///ustrated London News, concur- 
ring with your correspondent in his estimate 
of the quality of the painter of ‘Madam 
Blaize,’ says, “ Mr. Solomon is a young, con- 
scientious, and promising painter, of whom 
England has every reason to be proud.” He 
died comparatively young, but not before he 
had earned a reputation, and the critic of the 
same paper, in referring to the picture No. 
562 in the year 1857, declares that it is gener- 
ally considered, if not the greatest, certainly 
one of the greatest works of the year. 
remember seeing it in all its glory “on the 
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line,” but acquiring my opportunity with 
o- difficulty, as it was always surrounded 
y a host of anxious spectators. And I can 
recall the verse by which Albert Smith 
characterized it in his musical critique in- 
troduced into his lecture ‘ Mont Blane,’ “ and 
Solomon’s ‘Waiting for the Verdict’ first 
rate.” I have not the cut and reminiscences 
of Madam Blaize at hand. M. D. 


Tue Last Lerrer or Mary, QUEEN OF 
Scots (9 §. i. 64, 155).—Precious stones, as 
is well known, were formerly as much worn 
for their magical and (supposed) medicinal 
virtue as for their beauty. The diamond, 
for instance, if worn on the left side, would, 
according to Albertus Magnus, preserve one 
from madness, from the malice of enemies, 
and particularly from assassination ; would 
put to flight savage and venomous beasts, 
and was good against poisons and hobgoblins. 
Cardan, however, says this stone brings mis- 
fortune to the wearer. Taken internally it 
was accounted a virulent poison, causing, 
says William Ramsey, “grievous paines in the 
stomack and intralle.” Clearly Mary meant 
the stones she sent tobe worn; and one that 
would preserve the wearer from poison and 
the dagger would probably be acceptable to 
Henri III. There was a stone known as 
draconite which had these properties, and 
was probably rare, seeing that it was to be 
found only in the head of the dragon. One 
had, of course, first to catch one’s dragon. 
See ‘Les Admirables Secrets d’Albert le 
Grand,’ Cologne, 1707, for more on this 
subject. Cc. C. B. 


Apart from any question about Schiller’s 
play, Mr. Pickrorp’s statement may be found 
in Miss Strickland’s ‘ Life’ (ii. 448),"made on 
the authority of Brantéme. 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 


Portraits oF Curist (9 §S. i. 107).—These 
portraits were produced in great numbers, as 
may be seen by referring to ‘N. & Q.’, 15. 
iii. 168, 228 ; 2" S. iii. 289; 3" S. v. 74, 157, 
290 ; Gent. Mag., 1793, p. 1177; 1795, p. 370. 
On the title-page of “The Truth of “ed asa 
demonstrated by an appeal to existing monu- 
ments...... By a Fellow of several learned 
Societies” (J. Murray), 1831, is engraved a 
similar portrait and inscription, cnsiniend at 

. 259 as copied from an engraving published 

y Mr. Bagster from a piece of tapestry in his 
possession. An aunt of mine (who died in 1887, 
aged eighty-six) had one of these portraits as 
far back as I can remember. It was ona panel, 
about six inches by four, the figure on a gold 
ground, head and bust to left, short thick 


beard, slight moustache, long dark brown 
hair, the inscription in yellow letters on a 
ground nearly black :— 

“This present figure is the symylytude of | our 
lorde iesus our sauiour inprinted | in amyrald by 
the predecessours of the great turke and sent to 
pope | inoccent the eight at the cost | of the great 
turke for a token | for this cause to redeme his 
| brother that was taken | prisoner.” 

Observe that “imprinted in emerald” gives 
another sense than “found in Amarat.” 


W. C. B. 


The January number of the Magazine of 
Art has a contribution on ‘ The Face of Christ 
in Art,’ by Sir Wyke Bayliss, which throws 
some light on the case. One gathers from it 
that the conventional face is historic, and 
that sketches in the catacombs were the 
means of preservation of the portrait. 

MAYALL. 


“RANTER” (8 xii. 386 ; 9% S. i. 134).— 
Fifty years ago in Derbyshire the Primitive 
Methodists—“ Prims” for shortness—were 
called “ Ranters,” and this was on account of 
the earnest and exceedingly boisterous way 
in which the meetings were carried on. In 
those days there were no half-measures in 
the doctrines of the body, and with them 
the extremes of the hereafter met. Primi- 
tive Methodists of to-day consider the 
term “Ranter” offensive, and have passed 
it on to the Salvation Army. Fifty years 
ago the “Prims” as a body gloried in the 
name “Ranter.” Their favourite exclama- 
tion at prayer-meetings, love-feasts, and 
camp-meetings was “Glory! hallelujah !” 
and men and women at such meetings, seated, 
kneeling, or standing with rapt expression, 
shouted this for minutes together, sweat pour- 
ing from their faces. This, with much action 
of body, was “ranting.” In this way, with 
“brothers and sisters” at “the penitent 
form,” they “wrastled with the Lord” for 
hours together, often far into the night, with 
a fervour which left no doubt as to the amount 
of earnestness involved. | well remember 
one, a diamond in the rough truly— Billy 
Higginbottom—-who was the leading spirit 
in a large circle of Derbyshire “ Ranters,” a 
“ Bible thumper ” in actual fact. | have seen 
him turn round in the pulpit and beat the 
wall behind with his fist, and then turn and 
do the same with the Bible on the cushion, 
in his denunciations and pleadings raising 
his congregation to the highest vitch—a 


good, earnest old soul, who after hard labour- 
ing work all the day would joyfully sit all 
night with a “sinner” at the “penitent form,” 
a big band assisting. 


Tuos, RATCLIFFE. 


Worksop. 
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A BookBINDING QuEsTION (8 xii. 207, 
292, 353, 452; 9% S. i. 73, 151).—I have read 
with interest the communications at the last 
reference ; but I am “of the same opinion 
still,” though not by any means “convinced 
against my will,” that a book lettered along 
the back upwards is lettered “upside down.” 
One of your correspondents admits that his 
binder can give no other reason for so letter- 
ing books than that “a binder invariably 
does so, unless ordered by his customer to 
the contrary.” He also says that “the greater 
number of books lettered vertically are 
periodicals, and board-bound trifles, like 
shilling shockers.” That is certainly not my 
experience. The books I complain of as 
being lettered upside down are principally 
books to be seen on every drawing-room, 
library, and smoking-room table, and these 
tables are to be found “covered with books 
lettered upside down.” As regards such 
books put upon the shelves of a library, it 
is surely nonsense to say that “an observer 
inclines his head naturally to the left, not to 
the right.” He must be one of the stiff- 
necked people we read so much of in the 
Bible, if he cannot incline his head as easily 
to the right as to the left. Let any one try 
the experiment of standing straight opposite 
two books placed perpendicularly on a shelf, 
one lettered downwards and the other up- 
wards, and he will find he can read the letter- 
ing of the one as easily as that of the other, 
and virtually without inclining his head 
either to the right or to the left. 

We in Scotland have to stand a great deal 
of good-natured chaff about Sydney Smith’s 
time-honoured (time- worn?) saying that 
“it requires a surgical operation to get a joke 
well into a Scotchman’s understanding.” 
Your correspondent with the perverted form 
of the good Scotch name Robertson (clan 
Donnachaidh) is one of many Englishmen 
who seem to require the operation more than 
most Scotchmen. The idea of taking my 
innocent little joke about Mr. Ratpu 
Tuomas’s apostolic name as inferring any 
“sneer” at that gentleman, whom I highly 
respect, is really much too solemn a way of 
looking at things, even for the sternest 
Calvinist. If Mr. Tnomas was to take offence 
at this he would be about as thin-skinned 
as some of my fellow-countrymen who are at 
present making a great hullabaloo about the 
word English being used, where they main- 
tain “British” is the correct word. Mr. 
Tuomas very kindly sent me a copy of his 
little pamphlet ‘On the Use of the Word 
British,’ and I judge by it that he has but 


I think the result of the whole discussion 
in your columns goes to confirm the view 
that books lettered along the back should be 
lettered downwards, so that when laid upon 
a table face upwards, as they so frequently 
are, the title can be easily read. There is a 
right and a wrong way, and this is un- 
doubtedly the right way. No argument 
whatever has been adduced in favour of the 
“upside down” method, except that having 
hitherto been wrongly done, it should on that 
account continue to be wrongly done. As 
Richard Bentley truly says, when we have 
always seen a thing done in one way, “we 
are apt to imagine there was but that one 
way.” J. B. FLemine, 

Kelvinside, Glasgow. 


“Ecce quantus ignis.” As I set the match 
to this leafy bonfire, I am interested in the 
smoke and blaze it is causing, though I regret 
the too heavily charged squibs that have 
been exploded over it. The question of how 
| we most easily, and therefore usually, cross a 
letter or a cheque is surely distinct. In those 
cases the writing hand is at the bottom of the 
| paper, and in the former the hand is nearer 
| to the bottom left-hand corner than to the 
top right-hand corner. In both cases the 
right arm can be easily turned forward 
contra-clockwise, but not backward clock- 
wise. Hence the custom. I think I have 
discovered a possible origin of the bad habit 
of lettering narrow backs upwards instead of 
downwards. If a reader holds, as he usuall 
| does, his narrow-backed book in his left hand, 
a ap the right hand free for pencil, paper- 

knife, or cigarette, then, should he want to 
| look at the title on the back, it seems to me 
slightly easier to do so if the back be lettered 
in the ordinary way. T. Witson. 


Since our pagan English ancestors of the 
sixth and seventh centuries were taught to 
read and write not only by Christian Roman 
priests, but also by Christian Irish mis- 
sionaries, may not the latter masters have 
imparted to their pupils the habit of lettering 
the backs of books upwards instead of down- 
wards? To letter cnet thing upwards 
was natural to the Irishman of the centuries 
mentioned ; it must, even then, have been a 
habit fixed by the earlier practice of inscribing 
oghams upwards on a stave or standing 
stone. The same masters taught the same 
uupils to write on the broad, flat pages of 
a from left to right. We still do so, thus 
continuing a habit traceable back to its 
origin of over a thousand years ago. Why 
should not the upward way be a habit of 
similar birth ? 


little sympathy with hyper-sensitive people. 
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If it be objected that such origin and habit Lower Place” with “ The Devil's House,” but it 
are but absurd fancies, I beg to say that, since | does not identify “ The Devil’s House” with , 
we know that Irish teachers practised both | Tallington House ; and if Warner’s Survey is 
— of writing, and that their “from left to | referred to it will be seen that Tallington 
right” way still clings to us in writing on | House, which is situated to the north of 
broad surfaces, is it absurd to think that | Heame Lane, is quite a different building 
verhaps their “upward” one does the same? from “The Devil's House.” Mr. T. E. Tomkins, 
Ve do not realize it, but it may be, indeed, a| who was probably the most accurate anti- 
habit bred in our bone from the ogham-stones | quary who ever devoted himself to the 
of prehistoric times. C. |elucidation of obscure points in London 

- nq ; | topography, was of opinion that “The 

Manor PPER HoLLoway (9 8. i. Devil's ouse” was the messuage mentioned 
81).—The notes respectively written under | in the Inquisition taken after the decease of 
this heading by Mr. W. J. GADSDEN and MR. | Richard Iden, of Islington, 27 January, 1570 
Joun Hess evidently refer to two different | ( Perambulation of Islington,’ p. 202). 
buildings—one situated in Upper ae | It is needless to say that the same authority 
Road, not far from the foot of I ighgate Hill, | rejected the Duval legend, and he expressly 
and the other in Hornsey Road, near the | stated (hid. p. 176) that neither the moate 
junction with Seven Sisters’ Road. The | housein Tallington Lane nor the Manor House 


statement that the former house was reported 

to have been the home of the haben at Upper Holloway, also once surrounded 
Claude Duval affords to the student of folk- with a moat, appeared to have been associated 
the th with any peculiar traditional attributes. The 
ore a curious illustration of the growth of | oid Manor House of Barnsbury had fallen into 
tradition. It is clear that after the house in| wying and had left no vestiges beyond its 
Hornsey Road was pulled down popular | noated site, long before topographers had 
imagination, unwilling to allow a legend to begun to interest themselves in the locality ; 
expire, transferred the story which attached | 214 the “Manor House,” of which the demoli- 
to the building in question to another old | ti5n is recorded by Mr. GADSDEN, was most 
|likely the residence of the steward of the 
ab probeounty neither house had the removest | manor of Barnsbury, in which it is situated. 
connexion with Duval. The old “ Devil’s | In the time of Cromwell (‘Walks through 
House,” at the corner of Heame Lane (now ' Islington,’ 1835, p. 327) it was occupied as a 
Seven Sisters’ Road), was known, as Mr. HEss | boarding-school “This was probably before 
points out, by that name from a date long | its tenancy by Mr Gievier. 

anterior to the time of Duval. In Henry ‘It may be mentioned, in conclusion, that s 
Warner's official survey of Islington parish, view of the so-called “Claude Duval’s House,” 
1735, of which a copy will be found in Mn 


>4},,,|in Devil’s Lane, will be found in the late Mr. 
Tomkins’s ‘ Perambulation of Islington, the Walford’s ‘Old and New London, vy. 378. 


q 
building is shown as “ De Vol’s House,” and The date of the sketch is 1825, but the : 


a Hornsey Road is described in the | authority from which it was drawn is not 
Reterence’ as Talling » alias De Vol’ > 
Reference’ as Tallington Lane, alias De Vol’s W. F. Pemgavx. 


Lane. This is the earliest allusion I can find oe . 

to the tradition, which seems to have taken| ingsland, Shrewsbury. u 
literary shape in a letter addressed to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for November, 1784, 
pp. 103,104. In Roeque’s map of the ‘Environs 
ot London’ the house, surrounded by its 
moat, is called “The Devil’s House.” I think 
it doubtful if this house was the manor house 
of the manor of Tolentone (Tallington or 
Tollington). Lysons,* referring to Rocke 
Church's Survey of 1611, says that on the 
east side of Tallington Lane is Tallington 
House, a moated site, called in ancient 
writings “The Lower Place”; and he has 
been followed by Nelson, Cromwell, Lewis, 
and the usual obedient troop of topographers. 
Church’s survey undoubtedly identities “ The 


“TIRLING-PIN ” xii. 426, 478 ; S. i. te 
18, 58, 117).—I have been much interested in tl 
the notes which have been published in your 
columns on the “tirling-pin” since my com- 
| munication of 27 November last. Lam grate- 

ful to your correspondents because I have tr 
learnt much from their papers. But 1 have w 
now to make a sort of apology to the memory or 
of Dr. Brewer. Before | wrote to your paper If 
about the “tirling-pin,” | went to South F 
Kensington to see if [I could find one there, m 
and looked in vain. Recently I have looked 
again, and now | find two, and both have 
attached to them a thumb latch, which was ec 
| not the case with those I saw and described 

* * Environs of London,’ ed. 1811, vol. ii. part ii. in my letter to you as being at Edinburgh and 

p. 478, Brussels. Dr. Brewer, you will remember, K 
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describes a “tirling at the pin” as being a| London, 1730, p. 271, right column, |. 30; also 
“fumble at the latch,” which I could not | p. 272, right column, foot of page. The word 
accept, as in the “tirling-pins” I had seen | is written “kreeker,” and refers to men who 
there was no latch. But, as I say, the only | served a knight—Sir John Wallope—for what 
two which I now see at South Kensington | they could get in the way of loot. Sir Richard 
Museum each have a latch. They are evi-| Baker uses the word as if its meaning were 
dently both “ tirling-pins ” and door latches. | well known at the time he wrote—the end of 
E. A. GC. | the seventeenth century. 
FRANK Penny, LL.M. 


This subject has already been ventilated | 
pretty completely in ‘N. & 5™ 8S. ix. | 
88, 229, 319, 458, where those interested in|  Joyyson (9 S. i. 68).—It is probable that 
the matter will find much information. In | your correspondent will find the information 
Chambers’s ‘Traditions of Edinburgh’ is a . requires in the ‘Reminiscences of Henry 
small engraving representing one, which gives Angelo, with Memoirs of his Father (Domenico 
a much better idea of it than any description | Angelo, otherwise Domenico Angelo Malevolti 


Fort St. George. 


M.A. Tremamondo) and Friends,’ published in 1830, 
caileiaste-ecignccapea which is now on sale at 333, Goswell Road, 
It does not require any very special talent | E.C. EverarD Home Coleman. 


in the way of seeing through millstones to| 71, Brecknock Road. 
guess that J. B. P. at the second reference is | . = 
my esteemed and learned friend Mr. James | THomas Eyre, or Hetmpon, NorTHants 
Balfour Paul, Lord Lyon King of Arms, and | (9" 8. i. 8).—Sir John Newton, of Barrs 
that the “very picturesque old house” is Court, Gloucestershire, born 9 June, 1626, 
Tullibole Castle, Crook-of-Devon, Kinross- | married Mary, daughter of Sir Gervase Eyre, 
shire, at present inhabited by him as summer | Knt., of Rampton, co. Notts. Their son Sir 
quarters. This interesting old castle is noticed | John Newton, by his wife Susannah, had a 
in ‘The Castellated and Domestic Architec- | @aughter Susannah, who married Samuel 
ture of Scotland,’ by David MacGibbon and | Eyre, Esq., M.P., of Higlow Hall. A Richard 
Thomas Ross (Edinburgh, David Douglas, | Haynes was the owner of the Wick Court, co. 
1892), vol.iv. At p. 108 there is an illustration Gloucestershire, in 1712. He was high sheriff 
of the castle, ond at p. 110 a very good illus- ,i% 1700, and married Anne, daughter of 
tration of the “tirling-pin” as described by | Christopher Cole, of Charlton Henbury, co. 
the Lyon. J. B. Fuemrne. | | Gloucestershire. This Richard Haynes was 
Kelvinside, Glasgow. a correspondent of Sir John Newton, and 
: appears to have possessed his confidence, 
Rev. Joun Locan (8S. x, 495 ; xi. > ‘as [ have a copy of a letter written by him 
quiry was made as above for his place of burial, to Sir John Newton, and dated from Bristol, 
apparently unknown. The following may | 24 May, 1707, about the marriage of one of 
perhaps assist. In 1873 David Laing, of the Sir John’s sisters. Whether Richard Haynes 
Signet Library, printed a tract on the author- | was a connexion of the Newtons or the Eyres 
ship of the ‘Ode to the Cuckoo,’ with some | [ cannot say, but the above facts may afford 
unpublished letters. Among these is one | some clue to SWARRATON. 
from Logan’s executor, the Rev. Dr. Grant, | Newton WADE. 
te the well-known Dr. Carlyle, of Inveresk, Tydu Rogerstone, near Newport, Mon. 
thus 
No. 20, London Street, Fitzroy Chapel, | INDEXING (9S. i. 45).—As illustrating the 
6th January, 1789. | necessity of attention being paid to the index- 
Srr,—Your poor friend is now freed from all his | ing of family names, | venture to draw atten- 
troubles. He died on Sunday, 28th December, and tion to No. 7 of my query of 15 January last, 
wag enteely buried under my rection wherein you quoted Quérard. as authority 
If there was a burial-ground attached to | ‘°° indexing Sir L. A. A. de Verteuil under 
Fitzroy Chapel (near Fitzroy Square), Logan Verteuil. in the meantime I happened to 
bom there. BE" | vefer to‘ Whitaker’s Almanack,’1898,and found 
| him indexed under De Verteuil. For further 
information turned up ‘Hazell’s Annual’ for 
“ CREEKES ” (9" §. i. 87).—I beg to refer the | 1896 and 1897, and find that in the former 
editor of the ‘E. D. D. to a peculiar use and | he is indexed under De Verteuil, and in the 
spelling of the word in the ‘Chronicle of the | latter under Verteuil. As both these refer- 
Kings of England,’ by Sir Richard Baker, | ence books are in high repute, a word or two 
Knt., with continuations to King George L, | of explanation from either of the respective 
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editors would be most acceptable to the public 
at large. There is also another surname pre- 
fix on which I desire light—viz., Im, as in the 
name E. F. Im Thurn. Neither H.B. Wheatley 
in his ‘ What is an Index?’ nor C. A. Cutter 
in his ‘Rules for a Dictionary Catalogue,’ 
refers to this curious prefix. BIBLIOPHILE. 


For Thomas Becket we are referred to 
Thomas. Will our purists insist that Sir 
Thomas More is likewise to be placed under 
Thomas? The Roman calendar prepares us 
for anything. Nowadays a search for a name 
is often exciting. Cardinal Borromeo hides 
under his Christian name of Charles, and 
many others follow his example. Is Becket’s 
name still retained in our calendar? Hone 
says, “The name of this saint, so obnoxious to 
the early Reformers, is still retained in the 
Church of England calendar”; but other 
authorities state that it was erased by the 
iconoclastic Henry VILL. PELOPs. 

Bedford. 


St. Syru (8S. xii. 483; 9% S. i. 16, 94).— 
Perhaps I should have stated more fully that 
St. Syth is said to have been the daughter of 
Frithwald, Fridwald, or Redoald. 1 adopted 
the last name, writing it Raedwald. Is 
T. W. right in asserting that St. Eadburga 
was a sister of St. Osyth? I find two St. 
Eadburgas mentioned in the ‘Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ the first a daughter 
of Centwine, King of the West Saxons; the 
second a daughter of Offa, King of Mercia. 

SEYMouR. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

William Shakespeare : a Critical Study. 
Brandes. 2 vols. (Heinemann.) 

To Mr. Brandes the English public is indebted for 
one of the most erudite and exhaustive studies of 
Shakspeare that have yet seen the light. Not 
probable is it that the views expressed will in any 
thing approaching to their entirety find acceptance 
at the hands of English scholars. ‘The work is none 
the less monumental in its class, and conveys in a 
singularly pleasant shape all that is known and 
most of what has been conjectured concerning the 
dramatist. Mr. Brandes has studied closely and 
intelligently the works, dramatic and poetical, of 
omy and most that has been written about 
them both at home and abroad. He is as much 
at home in the views and theories of writers 
such as Dowden, Furnivall, and Fleay as he is in 
the discoveries of Halliwell-Phillipps or the dreams 
of Gervinus and Elze. With rrede- 
cessors and contemporaries he has a eoodiighie 
acquaintance, and the views he holds as tothe share 
of Shakspeare in lays such as ‘ King Henry VI.,’ 
‘King Henry Vill. and ‘The Two Noble Kins- 
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By George | 


| Ireland under James. 
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to do the work justice, we know no other in which 
the student can with so much ease, convenience, 
and comfort learn all that it is necessary for him to 
know. If he is not thoroughly up in his subject he 
will find little or nothing with which to disagree, 
and however well informed he is he will find much 
for which to be grateful. So excellent is the work 
all round that it is only in regard to a few matters 
that we are called upon to extend to Mr. Brandes 
the indulgence he has a right, as a foreigner, to 
claim. The aim of the work, as narrated in its 
concluding chapter, is to refute the present heresy 
or delusion—we are expressing Mr. Brandes’s views, 
not our own—that Shakspeare is impersonal and 
beyond our ken. ‘“‘ Given,” it is said, “‘ the posses- 
sion of forty-five important works by any man, it is 
entirely our own fault if we know nothing whatever 
about him.” Born at Stratford-on-Avon in the 
reign of Elizabeth, living and writing in London in 
her reign and that of her successor, the William 
Shakspeare who ‘“‘ascended into heaven in his 
comedies and descended into hell in his tragedies, 
and died at the age of fifty-two in his native town, 
rises a wonderful personality in grand and distinct 
outlines, with all the vivid colouring of life, from 
the pages of his books, before the eyes of all who 
read them with an open, receptive mind, with 
sanity of judgment, and simple susceptibility to the 
power of genius.” This is well said and plausibly 
urged, and the book is made up of a persistent 
attempt to shape from the writings the 7  wemenaeres 
desired. Taking first the supposed date of writin 
the play, it is sought by a close study of suppo 
influences, personal or national, to establish the 
state of feeling under which it was written, and so 
to evolve from it a quasi-autobiographical signi- 
ficance. Thus the vision in ‘Macbeth’ of the 
descendants of Banquo, 


That twofold balls and treble sceptres carry, 


contains obviously a reference to the union of 
England and Scotland and their conjunction with 
“This would have had little 
effect unless spoken from the stage shortly after 
the event.” So says our author; and he adds the 
further reflection that ‘‘as James was proclaimed 
King of Great Britain and Ireland on the 20th of 
October, 1604, we may conclude that ‘ Macbeth’ 
was not produced later than 1604-1605.” This is 
ingenious enough, but purely conjectural. In like 


| manner the influence upon. Shakspeare of the dis- 


favour into which Essex had fallen, and of his 
death, on which Mr. Brandes dwells, is only to be 
traced in his writings by the eye of faith, not to sa 
of credulity. In the case of Shakspeare, indeed, 
tests that in other cases might have some value are 
wholly unimportant. So dramatic is the spirit of 
Shakspeare, so capable is he of incorporating him- 
self in each of the characters he depicts, that it is 
very rarely possible to treat any utterance as other 
than dramatic, and to read into it anything per- 
sonal. It is, perhaps, scarcely fair to deal with a 
man still living. Many of us have, however, known 
all that is to be known concerning Mr. Swinburne 
since he published ‘ The Queen Mother’ and * Rosa- 
mond.’ Which of us in any of the numerous and 
noble works he has written can trace the influence 
of current events, except a direct tribute, in the 
shape of monody, to some dead friend or object of 
devotion? and who, knowing him as little as we 
know Shakspeare, could from his writings shape 


men‘ are those of the soundest scholars. In short, | out any notion of the man? In one of the parts of 
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his book in which Mr. Brandes seems on safest 


ground he is compelled, through no fault of his own, | 


most hopelessly to flounder. e relies strongly 
upon the supposed facts that the Mr. W. H. of the 
Sonnets is the Earl of Pembroke, and that the dark 
lady of the same poems is Mary Fitton. If he 
could have retarded publication for a few months 
he would have found that, on irresistible evidence, 
Mary Fitton was a fair lady, and have seen the 
Lord Pembroke theory dismissed by Mr. Lee into 
the limbo of the vanities. We must not be held to 
underrate Mr. Brandes’s work. Like all scholars, 
however, he is, in default of real knowledge, driven 
nto conjecture, and could, we doubt not, supposing 
the order of production of Shakspeare’s works were 
yroved to be quite different from what it is now 
held to have been, furnish another set of reasons 
as valid and as captivating as those he advances. 
It is due to his acquisition leur language from with- 
out that passages of poetry, description, or rhetoric 
seem to impress him more than those in which 
overmastering passion finds its simplest and most 
yotent utterance. He has, however, enriched our 
iterature with a fine work, and a work which the 
student will do well to have ever at his elbow. 
The translation, which we know to be vigorous and 
fluent, and believe to be close, is by Mr. Archer, 
assisted by Miss Mary Morison and Miss Diana 
White, the proofs having been revised by Dr. 
Brandes. The index is fairly good, but might, 
perhaps, have been extended, even at the risk of 
enlarging somewhat the work. 


Brief Lives. By John Aubrey. Edited by Andrew 

Clark, M.A. 2 vols. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
Ir was time that we should have a revised, anno- 
tated, and authoritative edition of Aubrey’s ‘ Brief 
Lives.’ The conditions under which these were 
written and left, and the method generally of 
Aubrey’s workmanship, have militated against their 
complete recognition. Now, even when they have 
received treatment which may perhaps be regarded 
as final, we are not to have them in their integrity. 
As in the case of the immortal diary of Pepys, men 
have been long in learning how great was the 
interest of the work, and in what points exactly it 
consisted. Diligent in the collection of materials, 
especially of gossip and anecdote, Aubrey seems to 
have been almost incapable of arranging or formu- 
lating the knowledge he had acquired. The addi- 
tions to lives he had already written in part were 
thrown in almost at random, and have sometimes 
even to be sought in the middle of a different life. 
This carelessness and want of system were further 
complicated by the fact that a considerable portion 
of his work was accomplished in the crapula follow- 
ing a night’s debauch. In a letter to Wood, quoted 
by Mr. Clark, Aubrey reflects how much more 
work he could do if a had “ but either one to 
come...... in morning with a good scourge or did not 
sitt up till one or two with Mr. (Edmund) Wyld.” 
How much, moreover, drinking meant in those days 
is abundantly evident from Aubrey’s own pages. 
Wood, in whose behalf the labour was 
undertaken and, in a sense, loyally accomplished, 
made abundant use thereof. The manuscript resi- 
duum has never been fully used, and most of it still 
remains in a sufficiently inchoate state. The prin- 
ciple on which this latest edition has been shaped 
is that of giving in full all that Aubrey has written, 
whether of interest to the present generation or 
not. His four chief MSS. of biographies, known as 


MSS. Aubrey 6, 7, 8, 9, are thus placed beyond the 
risk of destruction. Scarcely an attempt at expur- 
gation has been made. Conversations which, accord- 
ing to modern tastes, are not only vulgar, but at 
times foul, are preserved, the lives being treated 
as historical documents, and left, with very few 
excisions, “‘ to bear unchecked their testimony as to 
the manners and morals of Restoration England.” 
This is unquestionably the right spirit in which to 
proceed in a book intended wholly for scholars, and 
though we come now and then upon places where, 


}as a note informs us, words or lines are omitted, 


the reasons for the suppression are sufficientl 

obvious, and the expurgation is accepted with 
equanimity and approval. in one case—that of 
John Overall, 1560-1619, Dean of St. Paul’s, London, 
and his wife—we are a little discontented at the 
omission of two lines of verse of obvious coarseness, it 
is from the standpoint of the folk-lorist rather than 
that of the antiquary or the historian. The lady, 
we are told, and repeat with due reticence, “‘ was 
not more beautiful than she was obliging and kind,” 
and had “the loveliest cies that ever were seen.” 
Her husband’s indulgence seems to have been quite 
woportionate to the urbanity of her disposition. 
Ine is perfectly satisfied to lose the unedifying 


| particulars which are spared us in Aubrey’s life of 


Sir Walter Raleigh; and one stands aghast, and 
more than aghast, at what is stated concerning 
Francis Bacon. In the appendices are given some 
‘Notes of Antiquities,’ many of them of much 
interest, and two scenes—viz., Act II. se. iii. and 
Act IIL. sc. iii.—from ‘The Country Revell, a 
comedy of the existence of which we were unaware. 
This work in MS. is incomplete, a few of the scenes 
being sketched and fewer completed, and written 
in the blank spaces and between the lines of a long 
legal document, MS. Aubrey 21. For further par- 
ticulars concerning this curious work we must refer 
the reader to the account, which occupies pp. 333-9 
of vol. ii. What is written out and the materials 
collected in order to be worked into the plot fur- 
nish, it is said, ‘‘a terrible picture of the corruption 
of Aubrey’s country and times.” The play must, 
apparently, have been sketched and attempted 
between 1680 and 1697, when the author died. Is it 
worse, we wonder, than the comedies of Dryden, 
Shadwell, Mrs. Behn, Tom D’Urfey, Wycherley, 
and others which cover asimilar period? and would 
it have justified a further diatribe of Collier? 

We have in the present volumes immeasurably 
more of Aubrey than can elsewhere be found, and 
the edition forms an indispensable portion of every 
antiquarian library. It is, moreover, happy in 
method and choicely got up. We have no fault 
to find with its arrangement or its reticences. 
On the contrary, we think both commendable. So 
much pleasure have we reaped from the perusal 
that we keep harking back to Pepys, feeling, as in 
the case of that dissolute and delightful worthy, 
that the best edition is that which gives us the 
most. In the present case, however, we are in the 
same position as the Court of Theseus and Hippolyta 
in the presence of Peter Quince and his associates, 
and “‘ know all that we are like to know.” 


The Fern World. 

(Imperial Press.) 
WirH a new edition, the eighth, of Mr. Heath's 
admirable ‘Fern World,’ the Imperial Press 
begins a new, handsome, and attractive series of 


books, to be called ‘‘ The Imperial Library.” The 


By Francis George Heath. 
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yosition of the opening volume is unassailable. It 
is an unfailing guide to the discovery and culture of 
ferns, and its illustrations—the coloured illustra- 
tions especially, which are seen at their best in the 
latest edition—are beyond praise. 
Birds of the British Empire. By Dr. W.T. Greene, 
F.Z.S. (Imperial Press.) 
A sEconp volume of the same series contains an 
account of the birds of the British Empire, of which 
about five thousand species, or half the number known 
to exist on the globe, are within Her Majesty's 
dominions. Dr. Greene is well known as an authority 
upon birds, English and foreign, and his works on 
the ‘Song Birds of Great Britain’ and ‘ Favourite 
Foreign Birds’ have obtained a wide popularity. 
In the present case he has been te some extent 
handicapped by the difficulty of the task of com- 
prising within the space at his disposal so many 
species. If his epitome, he cheerfully holds, secure 
popular favour, it will be easy to supply further 
contingents. The work is in five parts, dealing 
respectively with British birds, the birds of India, 
Africa, America, and Australia. Numerous illus- 
trations are supplied, and though no attempt has 
been made to furnish them to exact scale, the 
dimensions in many cases are fairly realized, and 
are in all cases in the letterpress fully supplied. 
In the case of the British birds tolerably empl in- 
formation is given, and the pictures supplied are 
numerous. Passing thence to African and Australian 
birds, what is said is not exhaustive—does not, 
indeed, aim at so being. What is given is a mere 
glance at a_ subject calculated to fill an ency- 
clopedia. The work is, however, well written and 
attractive. It includes many protests, which we 
gladly echo, against the remorseless and ignorant 
destruction of birds, which, in spite of recent legis- 
lation, is still carried on. 
Glass Blowing and Working. By Thomas Bolas, 
F.C.S. (Dawbarn & Ward.) 
Tus work, based on lecture-demonstrations given 
in connexion with the Technical Education Com- 
mittee of the Middlesex County Council, aims at 
supplying practical information for amateurs, ex- 
perimentalists, and technicists. It is agreeably 
illustrated, and seems calculated to be of service to 
those to whom it is specially addressed. 


Tur Journal of the Ex-Libris Society for March 
(A. & C. Black) reproduces further ‘Trophy Book- 
Plates,’ of which a supplementary catalogue, by 
Mr. W. H. K. Wright, the editor, is supplied. It 
has also an essay, by Mr. F. J. Thairlwall, on ‘ The 
Book-Plates of Eminent Lawyers,’ with the plates 
of John, Lord Somers, Baron of Evesham, and 
Philip, Lord Hardwicke. 


Amonc the most instructive notes printed in the 
later numbers of the Jntermédiaire is that appearing 
under the title ‘Envoitement,’ a word explained as 
signifying the magical operation through which a 

rson is supposed to be injured by the maltreat- 
ment of a figure of wax representing him. Near 


Luxemburg a custom differing from envodtement, yet 
analogous with it, is, it would seem, yet in vogue. 
About a kilométre from that place is a rock in 
which there are two chapels, one above the other. 
The higher of these contains a figure of Christ on 
the cross, and the lower a dilapidated representa- 
tion of the Saviour in the tomb. This second figure 


is usually designated by the name “ Pierre sans 
repos” or “‘ Peter Mélén” (Pierre de Milan), and 
before it curious, not to say heathenish, neuvaines 
are made, a candle stuck with pins being lighted on 
each visit after a robbery or a case of wife-desertion, 
with a view of punishing the sinner, the prayer 
being uttered that he may have neither peace nor 
rest until he makes reparation. Similar candle 
superstitions are, it is needless to remark, common 
enough, but its connexion with an image of the 
Redeemer renders this instance of special import- 
ance. The number of the Jutermédiaire for 30 Jan- 
uary contains a reply concerning the source or 
sources of the celebrated chanson de Marlbrough, 
which song is said to have owed its first popularity 
to Marie Antoinette, who learnt it from hearing the 
Dauphin’s nurse use it as a lullaby. In the issue for 
10 February is a carefully written paper relating to 
the imprisonment of this same ill-fated Dauphin in 
the Temple and to the mystery veiling the poor 
child’s end. 


Mélusine continues to provide its readers with 
elaborate articles on popular beliefs. These articles 
testify both to the powers of patient research and 
comparison pomunned by the French folk-lorists, and 
to the vast range which apparently trifling supersti- 
tions may gain when once they have evolved them- 
selves in the imagination of non-scientific man, and 
have helped him to some sort of theory by which 
he can shape his conduct and secure what he con- 
ceives to be fortunate results in his enforced inter- 
course with the “‘ nicht ich.” 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication “ Duplicate.” 

C. L. 8. Anodyne Necklace ”).—See ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
6 S. ix. 85, 132; x. 377; 7S. iv. 394. 

A. C. J. (“Nine tailors make a man”). —See 
Indexes to ‘ N. & Q.’ passim. 

W. Roserts (“ Larrikin”).—Has already appeared 
in ‘N. & Q. 

NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Publisher”— 
Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


A HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. By the Rev. F. O. MORRIS, B.A. Fourth Edition, newly Revised, 
Corrected, and —— by the Author. With 304 staan, Coloured by Hand. 6 vols. ayer 
royal 8vo. 

A NATURAL HISTORY ‘of the NESTS and EGGS ‘of BRITISH. BIRDS. “Thoroughly Revised and 
brought up to Date by W. B. TKGELIMKLEK, F.Z.S. Fourth Edition, entirely Revised, Corrected, 
and itnlarged. 3% vols. super-royal Svo. with 243 Plates, Coloured by Hand 

A NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH MOTHS. With an Introduction by W. EGMONT KIRBY, M D. 
Fifth Edition. With the Plates speciaily Revised and Corrected. ith 132 Plates, 1,933 distinct 
Specimens, all Coloured by Hand. 

A HISTORY of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. Kighth Edition, newly Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged 
by the Author. Super-royal 8vo. with 77 Piates, Coloured by Hand.. ove 

TRIPP (F. B.).—BRITISH MOSSHS: their Homes, Aspects, Structure, With a Caloured 
Figure of each Species etched from Nature, Latest Edition, 1488. 2 vols. ruyal 8vo. ., 

BRITISH GAME BIRDS and WILD FOWL. By BEVERLY R. MORRIS, M.D. Revised and Corrected 

by W. B. TKEGETMEIRKR, F.Z.S., Fellow of the British Ornithologists’ Union. Kntirely New and 
Revised Edition. In 2 vols, with 60 a Plates, Coloured by Hand and Mounted on Guards, 
Super-royal Svo. 

FERN GROWING: Fifty Years’ Bxperience in Crossing ‘and Cultivation, with | a List of the he moat 
important Varieties, and a History of the of &c. By E. J. LOWE. 
With 62 Illustrations 

LOWE'S BRAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. By E. J. LOWE, anc, ‘HOWARD, ¥. HLS. 
Describing the most beautiful-leaved Plants in Cultivation in this Couutry. Third Edition. With 
60 Coloured Pilates. Super-royal Svo.. eee vee ese coe ese 

NEW and RARE BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. “By F.R.H.S. With 54 
Coloured Plates. Super-royalSvo. 

OUR NATIVE FERNS and their VARIETIES. “By E. J. LOWE, ¥. RS. With 79 Coloured Plates and 

909 Wood Engravings. 2 vols. royal svo. 

PARROTS in CAPTIVITY. By W. T. GREENE, M. A. M. D. P. Z s. With Notes on 1 Several Species by 
the Hon. and Rev, F.G. DUTTUN. Illustrated with $1 Coloured Plates. 3 vols. super-royal Svo.. 

BEST SEASON on RECORD (The). Selected and Reprinted from the Field, By peed PENNELL- 
ELMHIRKST. With Illustrations, Coloured and Plain ‘ 

BOWERS (G.).—HUNTING in HARD TIMES. With 20 Full- Page ‘Gtewel Plates. Oblong 

BUCKLAND (F.).—LOGBOOK of a FISHERMAN and ZOOLOGIST. Illustrated ove 

GRIMBLE (AUGUSTUS).--DEERSTALKING. Illustrated .. 

HBNDERSON (WILLIAM).—MY LIFE as an ANGLER. With Woodbury Portrait ‘and rr) Woodeuts, 
Engraved by Edmund Evans 

MR. CROP’S HARRIERS. Illustrated by G. Bowae with 20 Facsimile Water-Colour Sketches, ond 2 
Black-and-White Drawings. Oblong cloth . os ina 

GOOD GREY MARE (The). By WHYTK MELVILLE. Hlustrated by G. M. Scarlett. Oviong folio 

FAMOUS CRICKETERS and CRICKET GROUNDS, 1895. Edited by C. W. ALCOCK. Portraits 
of all the Cricketers of the Present Day. Half-roan ° 

POACHER, The CONFESSIONS of a. Edited by JOHN WATSON, F. 'LS., “Author of “Nature ond 
Woodcraft,’ ‘Sylvan Folk,’ &c. [Illustrated by James West... 

WEBSTER (DAVID).—The ANGLER and the LOOP-ROD. With Coloured Plates of Trout Flies, 
mea Tackles, Salmon Flies, eeanepes at which to Cast, and Minnow Bait. With Portrait of the 
Author eve ove eee 

ANGLER'S NOTR-BOOK ‘and ‘NATU RALIST RECORD. 2 vols. one one one one 

BADMINTON LIBRARY:—ATHLETICS and By M. SHEARMAN. Illustrated.— 
CRICKET. By A. G. STEEL and the Hon. R LYTTELTON, With Contributions by A. 
LANG, W. G. GRACK, and others.—GOLF. By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. With Contribu- 
tions by LORD WELLWOOD, Sir W. SIMPSON, and others.—SWIMMING. By A, SINCLAIR 
and W. HENRY. Illustrated. Roxburgbe... ‘ . Bach 

DAFT (RICHARD).—KINGS of CRICKRT: and with Hints on the Game. 
With Introduction by Mr. ANDREW LANG. Illustrated by 80 Portraits of ae —e 

&c. Large Paper, handsomely bound, half-leather, cloth sides wee eee 

HOUGHTON (W.)—BRITISH FRESHWATER FISHES. With a Coloured Figure of “each Species 
drawn from Nature by A. F. Lydon, and numerous Engravings. With pes ina Letterpress by 
the Rev. W. HOUGHTON, M.A. F.L.S. Imperial 8vo. ... 

SPEEDY TOM, the NATURALIST. Sport in the Highlands and ‘Lowlands of "Scotland with Rod and 
Gun, Withl4 and 40 smaller Wood of Scenes 
8vo. 
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